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PRINCIPAL A. M. FAIRBAIRN, LL. D. 


pee enly Church Catholic is that which co-ordinates the saints of all the churches by owning and 
He who believes in 


acknowledging the congregation as God's people constituting God’s churcb. 
this church can range thruugh all societies, and wherever he finds the holy life holily lived, wherever 
he finds the man of God living to God, can say, ‘‘Lo, here is the great life divine, here the eternal 
presence from heaven on earth, here is the man Christ saved,’ and therefore Christ’s holy Catholic 


Church.—Principal Fairbairn, in an address at the International Congregational Council of 1891. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The society in the First Church at Spokane, Wn., 
furnishes from its membership three superintend- 
ents for mission schools. 

The Golden Gate and Alameda County Unions of 
California are raising money to send delegates from 
colleges on the Pacitic coast to the next convention 
of the Student Volunteers as a means of promoting 
interest in missions. 

The good literature committee of the First Church 
in Kansas City, Mo., visits the jail every Sunday 
morning and presents for the signature of prisoners 
wisbing to reform a pledge promising daily prayer 
and Bible reading, abstinence from intoxicating 
drink and the effort to lead a Christian life. 

At the second annual convention of the District 
of Columbia Bible study, junior work, systematic 
giving, temperance reform, evangelistic work, Chris- 
tian Endeavor in the army and navy and Ultimate 
Endeavor were among the themes treated. The 
greatest enthusiasm was expressed over the effort 
to secure the convention of ’96 for Washington and 
over the report of the special committee in charge 
of the movement. 

The Society in the First Church of San Francisco 
has offered that church as headquarters for En- 
deavorers from California, Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington during the Midwinter Fair. It has pre- 
pared a directory of the Congregational churches of 
the city for the convenience of its guests. 





For Sleeplessness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

If you are a poor sleeper, not only do not forget 
to put on your nightcap, but on retiring also take 
a nightcap of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to make 
assurance doubly sure. 
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*“*The Congregationalist ”’ $ 
.. SERVICES... é 

No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. $ 
No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. $ 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. @ 
‘ 
é 


No. 9, PASSIONTIDE. 
No. 10, EASTER. 





100 Copies, with Music, 8 p., 606, 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 
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Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACIIERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Bostou, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education, 


No. Granville, N. Y 


DR. WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


Will make a few lecture engagements in 





New 
England during March. Subjects: ‘*‘THE TRUE 
SOCIALISM,” ‘‘ THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES,”’ 
‘* ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, Boston. 


Address 





The Congregationalist 


Delightful Stories 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. 


“Miss Jewett’s stories are marvelously true to 
life, delightful in humor, exquisite in style, and 
charming in their spirit.’ 


A MARSH ISLAND. A Novel. 
A COUNTRY DOCTOR. A Novel. $1.25. 
DEEPHAVEN. Short Stories. $1.25. 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. $1.25. 
COUNTRY BY-WAYS. Stories. $1.25. 


THE MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT AND FRIENDS 
ASHORE. Short Stories. $1.25. 


THE KING OF FOLLY ISLAND, 
People. $1.25. 

A WHITE HERON, and Other Stories. $1.25. 

STRANGERS AND WAYFARERS. $1.25. 

TALES OF NEW ENGLAND. $1.00. 

PLAY DAYS. For Children. $1.50. 

BETTY LEICESTER. A Story for Girls. $1.25. 

A NATIVE OF WINBY, and Other Tales. $1.25. 
A delightful new book. 


$1.25. 


and Other 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, by 





Letters on 
Baptism. 


By Rev. EpMuND B, FAIRFIELD. 
price 75 cents. 


Pp. 249, 


The author of these letters was an immersionist for 
more than a quarter of a century. Requested by a 
— publishing house to prepare a book in defense 
of immersion, he set to work to gather his material, the 
result being that he investigated himself out of his 
belief. This volume contains the reasons for his change 
of views. Dr. Fairfield discusses the meaning of baptizo, 
and clearly shows that its classical meaning of immerse 
is not its Scriptural meaning. His philological argument 
is a but not stronger than his argument from 
usage. Every passage in the Scriptures bearing upon 
the subject receives from him a full and candid treat- 
ment. His volume is certainly a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the subject. No one desiring to get at the 
truth can afford to miss reading it. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





NOW READY—THE MARCH PART OF 








JOURNAL 


ALE RN 

e Best Journal for Ladies and Families, 
containing the LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS; PRvo- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SuP- 
PLEMENT OF FASHIONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE 
STORIES of absorbing interest; and the beginning of 
a NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY entitled “IN 
DOUBTFUL GUISE”; besides New Music, EM- 
BROIDERY DEsIGNs, Etc. The most complete magazine 
for ladies published. 

rice, cents; yearly, $4, including the extra 
Christmas number. All newsdealers and 

The International News Company, New York 

83 AND 85 DUANE ST., ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 
(a> Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 


or Domestic. 

a week can be) made 
$12.00 TO $35.0 working for us. Par- 
ties preferred who can furnish a horse and travel 
through the country; a team, though, is not neces- 
sary. A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men and 
women of good character will find this an excep- 
tional opportunity for profitable employment. Spare 
hours may be used to good advantage. B: F. JOHNSON 
« CO., llth and Main Streets, Richmond, Va. 
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EASTER 


Pilgrim Service No. XXX. 


M. C. HAZARD, JOHN W. TUFTS. 
Two f Original Music, 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00 
Editions ? Selected Music, 8 pp., 100 copies, $2.00 


“EFAasTER Morn” 


Also Seven Other Services (price, 100 copies, $4.00). 


Il. THE GLORIOUS HOPE (Easter). 
Vv. EASTER DAY (Easter). 
X. EASTER LILIES (Easter). 
XIV. EASTER VOICES (Easter). 
XVII. THE STORY OF EASTER (Easter). 
XXII. THE RISEN CHRIST (Easter). 
XXVI. THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Samples to Superintendents, 2 cents each. 


Congregational Sunday School] & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 








EASTER SELECTIONS, containing 


bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 


Music by Celebrate? Writers o 
Songs. Price 5 cenis, post-paid’ 

THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 
and Responses, prepared by J. £. HALL, Price, 
5 cents post-paid. Wecall attention also to: ** The 
Lord of Life,” **The Risen Messiah,” ** He Lives,” 
‘* Death's Conqueror,” ** lhe King of Love,’ **Sav- 
tor Victorious, Easter Morning, Etc., Price, § 
cents cach, post-paid. 


ese CANTATAS. ece 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root. Price 30 cents, post-paid, 

FLOWER PRAISE, By Lurnhan and 
Root. Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 

FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS. By 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 

MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, will 
contain Easter Anthems, Price, 15 cts. a copy. 

Catalogue of Easter Music of every 
description mailed free on appiication, Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


AT THE TELEPHONE! 


Hello! hello there! Well, what is it? Is that you, Mr. 
Hull? Yes! All right, we want a first-class singing 
book in our Sunday School, what have you in that line? 
Well, I have several, but the 


JEWELED CROWN 


is the book you want—nothing like it. 

Hello there! Where can we get it? Well, try your 
bookstore, cr send me 35 cents fora $Y. 

By the way, don’t you want a good Praise Book! Per- 
haps! If you do, then send 35 cents also for 


‘*GLEANINGS.”’ 


It is a big thing—big book—big music—nothing smal/ 
about it but the price, which is $30 per hundred. 
Hold on a minute! How about Easter music? 


Hull’sEasterProgrammeNo. 2 
is now ready, put in 5 cents for that, too. Address 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


OUR NEW EASTER SERVICE 
By the Rev. R. LOWRY, 
Will be mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 
OUR NEW EASTER CAROLS 
By Six Popular Composers, 
Will be mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 76 East 9th St., New York. 


FA ST FR DASE MONN LASTEN DAWN 2 


—AFTER THREE DAYS— Three 
beautiful Easter services forthe 8. 
8S. complete with resp. read’gs,reci- 
tations and carols, ill-t’d title pp 
Spec. pp. THE NEW SONG free 


Sunday-School 
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@ “eo. F. Rosche & Co., 940 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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~—o~om Please name this paper. — 


The Buller Bible-Work Gu 


Announce the completion of the Work, in Eleven 
Volumes, and Specia) Offer for the set on the In- 
stallment Plan. Also Special Offer for completion 
of sets. Send for Circular Offer and Descriptive 
Pamphlet. 


BUTLER BIBLE-WORK CO., 


Proprietors and Publishers, 
85 Bible House, New York City. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—A super- 
intendent of a large primary department of the 
Sunday school, in order to meet an urgent need, 
has prepared a certificate of promotion from the 

rimary department, with happy designs suggest- 
ve of the Ten Commandments, the 23d Psalm, the 
names of the apostles, books of the Bible, Beati- 
tudes, the Lord’s Prayer and the Doxology. A sam- 
ple copy may be secured by addressing C. E. Park- 
> 79 Walnut St., Somerville, for ten cents, post- 
paid. 
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‘ “The Congregationalist” 


The Cngrgatinallst” 


*« SERVICES + 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete 
service in each issue. Carefully pre- 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 
in the Congregationalist, anit the Service 


the music printed in full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 
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é 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 
convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. $ 
Less than 100 copies,ic. each. Cash with order. r 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. e 
1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 

3, Christmastide. 4, New Year. 5-8— 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgiveness of 
Sins, 6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy 
Youth, 8, The House of Our God. 9, Pas- 
siontide (ready 20 February). 10, Easter 
(ready 27 February). 11-13, EVENTIDE 
SERVICES: 11, The Homeland, 12, Humil- ‘ 
ity, 13, God in Nature. 14, The Way of 3 
Peace (Memorial). 15, Children’s Sunday. 
6, National. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, $ 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Church Equipment. 
TUBULAR 


CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 
Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight 





Sweeter in Tone 

Cheaper in Price 

Than the ordinary bell 

« Catalogue with full descrip- 
on. 





U.S. Tabular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
C H U R Cc H folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 
SEATI NGS PULPIT FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co. °X2y York” 


‘Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


‘uenens & C0., ‘Newtons wy. 




















The Recorder founded 1816: 


he Congregationalist 


THE(ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER, 
The Congregationalist, 1849. 











§Q) A. B. & E. Tes SHAW, 
Ys Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nags 
catalogue. 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: Lhe Congregationalist, 1849. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
ot expiration following the rppespar nn address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
18 a specific order to aes in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at thee xpiration of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 centa per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING Norices, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 
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DAINTY 
DELICATE 
DELIGHTFUL 


This way of eating an Orange. 








ORANGE SET of one Orange 
Spoon and one Orange Knife 


The Knife cuts the Orange in half and the 
Spoon extracts the meat without soiling fingers 
or napkins. 

Set No. 1. Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Steel 
Silver Plated Knife. 

Set No. 2. Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Ebony 
Handle Knife; unplated, sharp, steel 
blade. Best fruit knife known. 

Set No. 3. Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Wessell 
Silver blade Knife, celluloid handle. 

Set No. 4. XIV Plated Orange Spoon & Steei Knife 

Set No. 5. XIV ‘ 7 ** ebony han. ‘‘ 

Set No. 6. ‘ sy a ** Wessell‘* ‘‘ 

Nos. 7 to 12 are same as above with six, each, 
spoons and knives instead of one. All in heavy, 
fine satin-lined cases. 

They may be had of all the leading Jewelers. 

Send for folders. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 





Church Equipment. 


CHURCH 









we are accust 
tosell CA BPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
\ ufacturers’ prices. We 
¥| solicit eso dnicie neaa 


i0HN H. “PRAY, SONS & 60, 


Wholesale and secant CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sS228!"8:., Boston. 
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: 708 Pena Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VINCIN Natl BELL FOUNDRy, 


ATI, OHIO. 
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WE PES eevee 
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BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bella 84 Send for 
Catalogue. €. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, 0, 
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Why not preserve your papers? 





o 
Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 
' Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Two sizes. § 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them ‘and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 
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Simple, Cheap, and Effective 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original. on ordinary paper with any 
pen. 100 copies can be made. «0 copies of type- 
writer manuscript producedinrs minutes Send 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York. 


HERE is but one way in the world to be 


sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 


established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 
oil, and pure colors.* 


The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


are always absolutely 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


* ANCHOR” (Cincinnati), “ JEWETT” (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsburgh). ‘* KENTUCKY” (Louisville). 

*“ ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
‘“‘BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). ** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

“ BRADLEY ” (New York). ** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). **RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). ‘“*“SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 
“CORNELL” (Buffalo). ‘SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
‘““DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). ** SOUTHERN ”’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). ‘““ULSTER ” (New York). 

‘“ FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh). **UNION ”’ (New York). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 


leads with National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 
Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


7 ieedinen te NATIONAL I.EAD CO., New York. 


Congress and l’urchase Sircets, Boston. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more timesthan one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker's Right Hand Helper. 

_ In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or typee 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes--$12 to $20. 
A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 

152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
PLELELELELLASSLALILALALALL 
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How to get the best, and 
how to grow them suc- 
cessfully —that’s the text 
of our new 


Guide to Rose Culture 


for 1894. It tellsyou how 
to get the famous D.&C. 
Roses on their own roots; 
gives the very latest and 
best information forthe 
culture of all kinds of 
flowers. Wesend it free to anyone, together with 
a sample copy of our interesting floral Magazine 


“SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS.” 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CoO. 


Rose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa. 





Heart. 


PLANT FERRY’S SEEDS 
this year, and make up for lost time, 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1894 will 
give you many valuable hints 
about what to raise and how to 
raise it. It contains informa- 








Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copperand Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass, 











oD, a . \ he 
Is an elegantly illustrated book of 200 pages, composed of three 
distinct Catalogues bound together—one each of 


SEEDS,—BULBS AND PLANTS,—NURSERY STOCK. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and reconstructed in every particular. 
Every cut new, every line fresh. Printed on fine paper and in lovely bronze violet and 


brown colors. Many charming colored plates. Nothing like it ever before seen. We 
offer new and special strains of Flower and Vegetable seeds, all the standard new and rare 
Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also 
new and rare Fruits—some wonderful introductions from Japan. The greatest collection 
of rare things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate prices. Do not fail to see 
this wonderful book catalogue. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents, with check for valuable new 
Pansy seed gratis; or sent FREE to those who order the Jewel Rose. 


CHILDS’ JEWEL, the ROSE of Many Colors. 


The greatest sensation among novelties. A perfect ever-blooming Rose, which bears at the same time flowers 
of several different colors—pink, yellow, buff, crimson—also variegated, mottled, striped and blotched. Flowers 
large and —s and excusdiogty fragrant. Petals large and silky. Buds exquisite. A free and consta1.t 
bloomer. It is the most charming and wonderful Rose in cultivation; and a plant bearing 10 to 20 flowers, each 
of a different color or variegation, is a most exquisite sight and creates wild enthusiasm wherever seen. Strong 
plants for immediate blooming, by mail, post-paid, 30 cents each, 2 for 50 cents, 5 for $1.00, 12 for $2.00. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—For only 40 cents we will send by mail, post-paid, our great Bonk Catalogue, one 
Jewel Rose and five lovely named Gladiolus, five different colors—white, yellow, scarlet, pink and blotched. 
Order at once; this offer may not appearagain. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Volume LXXIX 
“A $4.00 Bible rerett 1804 


(** The Congregationalist” Teach- 
; We Ree sr Bible FREE to any old sub- 








wwe 


: scriber who sends his own renewal 
it FREE and one new subscriber with - $6 


The Congregationalist for one 
: yg year (to an old or new subseriber) 
¢ oer | and a copy of the Bible for - - $5 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
> type, the best “ Helps,” full leather binding. We 
5 believe it tv be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE 
ae Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 
8 80 | Free for renewal and new name with 36. 
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An Editor’s opinion of the paper:— 

“ Tregard the Congregatvonalist as one of the four religious 
papers in this country that head the procession. I wouldn't 
like to dogmatize as to which one is the leader, but there are 
two departments in which the Congregationalist certainly 


leads—‘ The Sunday School’ and its literary notices.’ 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. % 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Tne Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Uur God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter (ready 27 February); Nos. 11-13, KEVEN- 
TIDE SERVICES: 11, The Homeland ; 12, Humility ; 
13, God in Nature; 14, The Way of Peace (Memorial); 
15, Children’s Sunday; 16, National. 

Many churches of our order find it advantageous 
to arrange for a special series of Sunday evening 
services at this time of the yearleading up to Easter 
Sunday, 25 March. Services Nos. 5-10 will be found 
well adapted to such a plan. No.9 should be used 
on the evening of March 18, and also at the regular 
midweek service of the church, or at a Good Friday 
service. The service will gain by this double use 
and the interest will be deepened. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

Another home missionary superintendent writes 
us this week of the value of the Handbook as a de- 
nominational tract and wantsa large number for use 
in his field. There is no better way of planting Con- 
gregational seed than by distributing this little 
manual, either upon mission ground or, where such 
work is quite as much needed, among our home 
churches. 


% OUR HOME [IISSIONARY FUND. *& 

A contributor writes: 
__“* Please find P. 0. order for $5 —$3 for my subscription, 
#2 for sending paper to a poor home missionary. 1 had de- 
cided not to send the $2 this year as my prvperty was so 
injured by the great tornado... The appeals from mission- 
aries seem so piteous that I send the $2.’ 

Another home missionary letter: 

“ Dear Editor and Friends of the Home Missionary Fund: 
1 most heartily thank you for the kindness which you have 
shown men sending me your most excellent paper, theCongre- 
gationalist, the pust year. 1am very loth to give it up, but 
the small salary on which we have to live forbids us thinking 
of such luxury unless it can be continued on the free list, and 
this we could not ask you to do as others may be worse off 
than we are.” —No. 2 


VERY week, as our tabular columns 
E of church news show, the relations 

between pastor and people are being 
severed. Often these brief records point 
back to a precious and tender history of 
many years. They include personal friend- 
ships developed by most sacred confidences, 
long studied appeals tu the hearts and con- 
sciences of the people, consolations given in 
time of trial and bereavement, admonition in 
time of temptation, eounsel in perplexities; 
plans for spiritual growth, church extension, 
the moral uplifting of the community, the 
strengthening of loyal devotion to the com- 
monwealth and nation, systematic instruc- 
tion concerning truths revealed by God, the 
guidance of individuals and the whole 
church in the work of saving the world— 
and all these enriched by habitual prayer 
in which the names of many have been 
almost daily mentioned with loving inter- 
est. To many a pastor this experience of 
parting is sad beyond expression. It is 
made a more giievous trial when those 
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most interested forget past experiences and 
seem indifferent to the final separation be- 
tween the pastor and bis congregation. No 
Christian can fall into such an attitude 
toward his minister without serious loss to 
himself and injury to his brethren, as well 
as injustice to his spiritual leader. The 
minister who aims most earnestly to pro- 
mote the spiritual welfare of his flock will 
find the most sustaining consolations in the 
Holy Spirit when the time of separation 
comes, 


The true minister is always in the work 
of the ministry. His call from God is not 
withdrawn when he is left without a pas- 
torate. Many ministers in that condition 
honor the ministry not less than the faith- 
ful pastor. Several of the churches in the 
vicjnity of Boston are enriched by having a 
considerable proportion of ministers and 
their families in the congregation. The 
Eliot Church, Newton, has eleven, the church 
at Auburndale, we believe, has nine and 
the church at Newton Center five. Most 
of them are fully occupied as secretaries of 
missionary societies or in other forms of 
Christian work, but many of them find time 
to be largely useful to the congregations 
with which they worship. As “examples, 
Dr. W. H. Cobb at Newton Center, Dr. 
F. N. Peloubet at Auburndale, Rev. S. L. B. 
Speare at Eliot Church, Newton, and Rev. 
C. G. Hill at Malden have large Bible classes, 
the members of which deeply appreciate 
the scholarly service thus rendered. Often 
the personal ministries of these ministerial 
parishioners are most salutary, thoroughly 
enjoyed by those who render them and 
heartily welcomed by the pastors of the 
churches with which they worship. 


It is the part of honor and fairness for a 
church calling a minister from another field 
to pay his moving expenses. But it is a 
very rare thing for a church to make any 
offer of compensation for pecuniary dam- 
ages to the church whose pastor is taken 
from it. We have known instances where 
pastorless churches have searched far for 
ministers. Committees have spent much 
time and money traveling to distant cities 
to hear possible candidates. When a church 
by such efforts and expenditure has found 
a pastor who, after two or three years, is 
called to another field by the offer of larger 
opportunities, the church which loses him 
suffers damage at the hands of its sister 
church. In 1785 the Brattle Street Church 
of Boston paid £300 to the First Parish, 
Malden, in order to ‘‘defray the extra ex- 
penses to which they may be exposed by the 
removal of the Rev. Peter Thacher from 
Malden to Boston.”’ If any similar instance 
of thoughtful generosity has occurred since 
that time we should like to hear of it. 


The larger colleges are to some extent 
on trial just now at the bar of public opin- 
ion in regard to the quality of the amuse- 
ments among their students. It has been 
asserted that the most popular of all the 
college games is essentially brutal and per- 
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ilous to life, and that it is accompanied by 
conduct on the part of large numbers of 
students which is riotous, immoral and un- 
gentlemanly. Judgment has been confessed 
to these charges, at least thus far that the 
rules of football are in process of revision 
and that the faculties of the colleges have 
found it necessary to enforce the most strin- 
gent regulations in regard to the early re- 
turn of students from the cities where the 
games are played. In view of this dis- 
turbed condition of public opinion of the 
soberer sort, we are doubly sorry to see 
that a brutal fellow like the prize fighter 
Corbett has been received with honor and 
dined and /féted by the ‘‘ sporting element’’ 
among the Harvard students. Aside from 
its inherent indecency, it helps to lend 
color to the accusation which earnest, al- 
though perhaps ill-informed, thinkers have 
been making that the admiration excited 
by the game of football is very near akin 
to that which is awakened by the brutality 
of the prize ring. 
et ee 


PRINOIPAL FAIRBAIRN. 


The portrait on our cover page of this 
issue is that of one of the foremost of Brit- 
ish theologians, whose fame and influence 
have been steadily increasing for the last 
twenty years. Andrew Martin Fairbairn is 
a thorough Scotchman in character, temper 
and pride in his native land. He was born 
near Edinburgh fifty-six years ago, and 
graduated at the university of that famous 
city in 1860. For twelve years from 1461 
he was pastor of a small parish in Bathgate, 
Scotland, though studying theology, mean- 
while, during the greater part of two years 
in Berlin, Germany. His unusual abilities 
were recognized some years before he was 
called to the larger field in Aberdeen in 
1872, but his theological soundness was ques- 
tioned by some of his brethren, During 
those twelve quiet years he formed his hab- 
its of study and shaped his system of the- 
ology, and he looks back with satisfaction 
to the period in which he was left undis- 
turbed to work out his plans, though prob- 
ably the time did not pass without impatient 
hours. 

In 1877 he became principal of Airdale 
College, and from there he went to Oxford in 
1886 to take the office of principal of Mans- 
field College, a Congregational theological 
seminary and one of the colleges of Oxford 
University. The founding of Mansfield Col- 
lege was a marked new departure in con- 
nection with the staid old university, but no 
name is more widely known in connection 
with Oxford than that of Dr. Fairbairn. No 
man has done more than he, in modern times, 
to restore our Lord Jesus Christ to His right- 
ful place in the religious thought and homage 
of the Christian church. lis studies in the 
philosophy of religion and history have all 
pointed in that direction, and the sum of 
the wisdom of the many volumes he has 
published is gathered into his recent work, 
The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, 
which is one of the most remarkable of 
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the volumes of recent years on theological 
topes, 

Dr, Fairbairn has several times visited 
this country. He has spent two seasons at 
Chautauqua, giving courses of lectures. In 
1892 he was a lecturer to the Yale Divinity 
School on the Lyman Beecher foundation, 
which was filled the preceding year by the 
eminent Scotchman, Dr. Stalker, and last 
year by Rev. R. F. Horton of London. We 
know no man who speaks, without notes, 
with more precision and comprehensiveness 
than Dr. Fairbairn on abstruse, philosoph- 
ical subjects, bringing them within the com- 
prehension of the ordinary hearer. His ser 
mons are simple and profound, clear and 
convincing. Excellent examples of them 
aie to be found in his recent volume Christ 
in the Centuries. No man in England to- 
day is more thoroughly representative of 
English Congregationalism than he. 

Principal Fairbairn has always desired to 
mike available to his brethren in the min- 
istry the methods and results of modern 
scholarship, and to that end he conceived 
and carried out successfully, two years ago, 
the pian of holding at Oxford a Summer 
School of Theology. We are glad to an- 
nounce that a second session is to be held 
next summer from July 16 to July 28. The 
list of lecturers includes the most eminent 
teachers in the realm. Among them are: 
Rev. Drs. George Adam Smith, T. K. Cheyne, 
W. Sanday, H. E. Ryle, A. B. Bruce and 
D. W. Simon. The course of instruction is 
adapted to meet the wants of men whose 
busy pastoral life has made it difficult for 
them to keep pace with the later inquiries 
and discussions in the field of theology in 
its various branches. Doubtless this rare 
opportunity of study and of contact with 
stimulating minds will appeal to many min- 
isters on this side the water, and those who 
can attend the gathering will be richly re- 
paid. To Dr. G. A. Gordon of the Old South 
Chureh in this city is paid the compliment 
of being invited to preach in Mansfield 
Chapel during the session. The central 
figure of the school, of course, will be this 
year, as in 1892, Dr, Fairbairn himself. 


ey eee 


INHARMONIOUS WORSHIP. 


We present to our readers this week a 
discussion of the subject of church music 
as seen from many points of view. We are 
constrained to add to this discussion some 
convictions of our own, and some testimony 
of facts of which we are cognizant. 

We suppose no one will deny that the 
chief object of music in church, like the 
object of prayer, is to stimulate and give 
expression to the worshiper’s communion 
with God. Unless those who lead in this 
part of public worship themselves habitu- 
ally seek and enjoy conscious communion 
with God, is it likely that the congregation 
will be aided by them to such communion? 

First of all, then, we pay honest tributes 
of respect to the choir leaders, organists 
and singers who are themselves genuine 
worshipers, who accept their positions as a 
sacred trust, akin to that of the minister, 
and who measure their success by the de- 
gree in which they find themselves rising, 
with the congregation, into closer fellow- 
ship with God and a more exalted concep- 
tion of Hischaracter, There are many such. 


They study and plan and sing with earnest 
prayer that their service may be blessed to 
the spiritual welfare of the people with 
whom they unite in worship. 


They seek to 
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excel in music as an art, that their art may 
do most acceptable work for God. The in- 
terests of the church which employs them 
are dear to them, They enter into genuine 
partnership with it and its pastor in its busi- 
ness of saving souls, in comforting, inspir- 
ing and edifying their fellow-disciples of 
Christ. 

But there is a class of professional leaders 
in public worship who bave no such interest. 
They are not in sympathy with the aims of 
the church. Their aspirations are musical 
but not devotional. They regard their part 
in the service as independent of the remain- 
der, which is to them of small account. 
They sing to that part of the congregation 
who can appreciate their artistic efforts, 
and look with contempt, not always con- 
cealed, on thuse who fail to discriminate be- 
tween their efforts and the singing of ama- 
teurs in the audience. We do not say that 
these persons sing only for pay. Many of 
them have great devotion to the art of music, 
but it is entirely foreign to a devotion to 
God. 

This professionalism in divine worship in 
many churches amounts to a tyranny. It 
dictates to the minister—at least it disci- 
plines him if he ventures to insist on hymns 
or tunes which the choir does not approve. 
It sets the limit to the time he may pray 
and preach, with requests that are little 
short of demands, It makes the congrega- 
tion understand that if they do not approve 
of the music it is because they ack the 
taste or the education to be cYmpetent 
judges. 

In various ways many churches foster 
this professionalism which chokes their very 
life. They seek elsewhere than among their 
own membership for their leading singers. 
They are as averse to encouraging an ap- 
prenticeship among their own children for 
what should be a sacred office in serving the 
church as are trades unions. They choose 
music committees whose standards are 
purely professional. They do not inquire 
into the religious character of those whom 
they employ to do their singing for them. 
They judge merely by the singer’s voice 
whether or not he can lead them upward to 
God. 

Often the mechanical arrangements for the 
choir are ingeniously contrived to spoil the 
good effects of those parts of the service not 
under its control. Its members are care- 
fully screened from the observation of the 
people. Sometimes they sit behind the 
minister, where their loud whispers and 
turning of leaves disturb his devotional 
spirit in prayer and break the force of his 
appeal in the sermon, In other places they 
are seated under his eye, screened from all 
others, where their utter indifference to his 
message and their efforts to amuse one an- 
other chill his fervor and distract his atten- 
tion. Notseldom ministers on exchange or 
acting as supplies are subject to annoyances 
of this sort, which no member of the church 
would allow to be inflicted on a guest in his 
own house, but which the whole congrega- 
tion regard with indifference when a minis- 
ter is officiating as their guest in the house 
of God. 

These things of which we have spoken 
are based on facts. Weare able to furnish 
illustrations for all the conditions we have 
criticised. Our attention has been called 
to them by many ministers and laymen. 
This odious professionalism is increasing 
ameng our churches. It creates discords 
which destroy reverence, vitiate instruction 
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and grieve the Holy Spirit. 1t would be 
better for the spiritual life of the churches 
that their organs should be silent and that 
no imported voice should be heard in them, 
than that these professional notes should 
continue to jar all the chords which they 
cannot silence. 


— 


THE LOTTERY STILL WITH US. 


After a great fight the lottery was finally 
driven out of Louisiana, As the time ap- 
proached when its charter was to expire, 
and renewal became more doubtful, its 
managers tried desperately to gain a foot- 
hold in other States. ‘They almost suc- 
ceeded in North Dakota. When State Legis- 
latures, under pressure of public opinion, 
refused their bribes, they turned to the 
Hawaiian Islands. The queen accepted their 
bribe and, had it not been for the revolution 
which quickly followed, the lottery would 
have intrenched itself there. Its next re- 
sort was announced as Honduras. But its 
shrewd and unscrupulous managers never 
meant to abandon the United States. An 
apparently harmless amendment to the law 
against lotteries was last year introduced 
into the Legislature of Florida and passed. 
When the lottery withdrew from New 
Orleans, Jan. 1, 1894, while it nominally 
moved to Honduras it really settled at Port 
Tampa, Fla. There it receives the money 
for its tickets, brought by express com- 
panies. From there, by the same compa- 
nies, it distributes its circulars, tickets and 
prizes. It is having a steamship built on 
which, while at sea, its drawings are to be 
made, and when that is finished its business 
will be entirely complete, for the Florida 
law, as amended, operates only against lot- 
teries drawn in that State. 

So far, then, the great battle waged in 
this country against this infamous business 
is a failure, except that it is forbidden the 
use of the United States mails. It con- 
tinues to impoverish and demoralize the 
people. By fostering the spirit of gambling 
it has been one important factor in bringing 
on the hard times. It tramples on law. 
It tampers with legislators. It promotes 


‘thievery. By delusive promises it robs igno- 


rant people of their hard earnings. It ruins 


youth. 

Can the lottery be suppressed? The fight 
which closed the mails against it and which 
drove it from Louisiana made it evident 
that public sentiment is strongly opposed to 
it. That needs simply to be again aroused 
and wisely led. But it encounters a com- 
pany of able and unscrupulous men, to 
whom the chief prize of the lottery is cer- 
tain to fall at every drawing as long as it 
can be maintained. They will stop at no 
risk or rascality. With the wealth already 
drawn from the people they will buy the 
co-operation of legislatures, express compa- 
nies, railroads, newspapers, and other agen- 
cies necessary to advertise their scheme, and 
carry on their nefarious business. 

Only by active, persistent, united efforts 
of all patriotic citizens can this common 
enemy be driven from the country. The 
people of Florida are being aroused to drive 
out this evil, both by sentiments of patri- 
otism and fear, lest the blight of such a 
curse may keep away from the State those 
on whom its prosperity largely depends. But 
they need, and they should have, the active 
support of every lover of righteousness and 
good government. The next important step 
for self-protection is to secure national leg- 
islation, making it a criminal offense for any 
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one to be connected with a lottery. We 
print in another column a petition to Con- 
gress which has received already the signa- 
tures of many representative men through- 
out the country. We invite our readers to 
cut out the petition, sign it and secure other 
signatures to it. If these are sent to this 
office they will be forwarded by us to a 
member of Congress. The danger which 
confronts this country in the lottery is a 
grave one. Every citizen ought to be inter- 
ested to overcome it. It needs the help of all. 
EERE EET 


LESSONS FROM THE STORY OF 
STEPHEN. 
Martyrdom is the supreme proof of faith. 

It does not necessarily include death and 

many a one whose life is a prolonged mar- 

trydom would welcome physical death as a 

release from suffering. It is not peculiar to 

Christianity. Many a pagan religion has 
had its genuine martyrs. But when we use 
the term it generally is understood to mean 
the surrender of life for the sake of truth, 
and the Christian martyrs certainly stand 
out pre-eminently in human history. Every 
true witness for the faith enters upon the 
path which may lead to martyrdom and no 
one is a believer in the fullest sense of the 
word who has not something of the martyr 
spirit. That conception of religion which 
some now seem to hold, that it does not in- 
volve any serious self-sacrifice and involves 
merely the assent to certain doctrines and 
the living of an outwardly correct life, is 
a most dangerous misconception. Martyr- 
dom varies in its forms and in this age and 
in nations like our own it rarely means the 
actual loss of life. But its spirit and char- 
acter are the same always and everywhere. 

The experience of every true martyr is of 
universal interest and makes a universal ap- 
peal. The lessons of the last hours of Ste- 
phen are as fruitful now as they were to the 
early Christians. We of today, as truly as 
any of our predecessors, need to be reminded 
that the good on earth must expect hostil- 
ity, that this enmity may be conscientious, 
prejudiced and bitter, that it may be organ- 
ized and unscrupulous, and that it may 
not stick at mean and false accusations. 
We, too, need to be assured that true faith 
can sustain its possessor in the direst peril, 
can impart calmness and peace of mind, and 
can even prompt sincere forgiveness of cruel 
injury, and that the Holy Spirit’s aid is 
ready and sufficient. Appreciating these 
truths the humblest may become a hero, 
and by his patient continuance in well- 
doing, dying daily, in a real sense, in the 
surrender of whatever is beautiful and bene- 
ficial in external life for the sake of being 
faithful to God and duty, may gain and ex- 
ert a blessed influence over others which he 
could secure in no other manner and the 
value of which in God’s sight only the last 
great day will make evident. 

Martyrs find imitators. Their patient 
courage extorts respect and admiration. 
The fruit of their lives often ripens slowly 
but it continues to ripen eternally. Many 
who have suffered hardship loyally for 
Christ’s sake, and have supposed themselves 
almost unheeded, probably will be as much 
astonished as delighted in the end to per- 
ceive how they have helped others after 
them, in an ever widening circle of influ- 
ence, to endure martyrdom heroically. 
There is great cheer in this thought. 

se gee 

What an exceedingly practical business 
woman she was who took steps to discharge 
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one of her employé3 who had a bank account 
and put in her place an “ unemployed” young 
woman because she was penniless! 
fe ial a 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The popular verdict upon the administra- 
tion’s Hawaiian policy is not reflected in 
the decision of the House of Representa- 
tives, which, on the 7th, by a vote of 177 to 
seventy-five, condemned the acts of Minister 
Stevens in January, 1893, and thea, with an 
inconsistency that is ludicrous, approved 
‘the principle announced by the President 
of the United States that interference with 
the domestic affairs of an independent na- 
tion is contrary to the spirit of American 
institutions.’’ If this is not a rebuke to 
Mr. Cleveland, then what is it, for the acts 
which are alleged against Mr, Stevens are 
trifling compared with the duplicity and 
insolence of Mr. Willis acting under or- 
ders from Mr. Cleveland. The Senate com- 
mittee has finished its investigation, and 
if reports from Washington are authentic 
the committee will not be able to agree 
upon areport. In Hawaii the state of feel- 
ing is intense. Asa result of the refusal of 
Mr. Willis and the British minister to par- 
ticipate in the festivities and celebration of 
Abrogation Day the feeling against them 
has hardened into contempt and social ostra- 
cism. 


The publication of the proposal of Mrs, 
Dominis to Mr. Willis to decapitate or exile 
the revolutionary leaders and their families 
stirred Ionolulu as few incidents of the con- 
troversy have. Royalists hastened to con- 
demn and repudiate her, and any hope she 
may have retained respecting restoration 
would now seem to have vanished were it 
not for the peculiar attitude of the United 
States and British ministers, which continues 
to be one of hostility to the provisional gov- 
ernment, despite the latter’s recognition by 
us and its creditable record. The perils that 
beset the new government, however, are not 
solely foreign. Radical differences of opin- 
ion between the planters and the merchants 
and professional men are already apparent. 
Restriction or encouragement of foreign la- 
borers is the live question in Hawaii today, 
and to skillfully steer the craft of state so as 
to satisfy both wings of its supporters is the 
grave problem President Dole and his asso- 
ciates have to solve. 





The repeal of the law which gave the 
Federal authorities supervision—in certain 
contingencies—of elections of Federal offi- 
cials was accomplished last week by the 
vote of the Senate and the prompt signature 
of President Cleveland. Thus is a pledge of 
the last Democratic national convention re- 
deemed, and the last Federal barrier be- 
tween the intimidated voter and the intim- 
idating politician in many of our States and 
cities removed. It must be acknowledged 
that neither the debate in Congress nor the 
discussion in the press has revealed that 
degree of interest in the question or that 
partisan or sectional passion which a similar 
proposition would have aroused ten years 
ago, not to say twenty. Viewed solely as a 
question of method the repeal does not seem 
to confirm the theory that our national ten- 
dency is centripetal or for the development 
of the nation at the,expense of the State. 
New York State, in the presence of such 
frauds as were practiced in Gravesend, 
Troy and New York City last fall, must 
hereafter defend and purge herself. South 
Carolina and her sister States can continue 
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if they will to disenfranchise the negro, 
but justice demands that if they do they 
also, at least, cease to count him as a factor 
in the computation of their representation 
in Congress. Senator Palmer of Illinois is 
quoted as saying that the repeal of this 
law means the rending of ‘‘ the solid South”’ 
and a new alignment, wherein the negro 
will be courted and his vote counted, since 
the new divisions will be along industrial 
and financial and not racial lines. We shall 
see. Events in South Carolina and Alabama 
during the past months hint that way. 


The Senate refuses to give hearings to 
persons interested in amending or changing 
the Wilson bill as it came from the House, 
and the whole question has been referred to 
a sub-committee, which is expected to re- 
port promptly a bill radically different from 
the legislation of the House. Whether such 
a report will represent the interests of cer- 
tain industries that have more power in the 
Senate than in the House, or whether it will 
be an administration measure, is problem- 
atical, the odds being in favor of the first 
contention, for, notwithstanding the way in 
which patronage is being doled out just 
now, the Senate is disposed to resent the 
domination of the executive, and will prob- 
ably show it by rejecting Mr. Peckham’s 
nomination. Mississippi, in electing a new 
senator, has chosen A. J. McLaurin, an em- 
inent criminal lawyer, whose views, if re- 
ported correctly, are not likely to accord 
with those of Mr. Cleveland. 








The debate in the House on the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Bland to coin the seigniorage 
will close this week, and upon the vote of 
the House depends much of the future of 
the Democratic party. If any disposition is 
shown to make further concessions to the 
Populist element, and add barefaced dis- 
honesty to the class legislation already 
passed, then, whether or not defeated by the 
non-concurrence of the Senate or a Presi- 
dential veto, the burden of odium to be 
borne will be greater than any party can 
carry and survive. Mr. Bland’s proposition 
is one of arrant fraud. It contemplates the 
return to fiat money, the increase of a form 
of money that will not circulate, and pro- 
poses to add still further burdens of obliga- 
tion to be borne by a gold reserve already 
far to small to satisfy safe financiering. And 
yet such is the record of the past and the 
present composition of the House and Sen- 
ate that we shall not be surprised if Mr. 
Bland’s bill passes, though we do not be- 
lieve it will become a law. 





It is most gratifying to see how the 
meshes of evidence are gathering around 
Boss McKane of Gravesend and his satel- 
lites. The trial, which has lasted two 
weeks, bas demonstrated the ability of the 
defendant and his followers, subpcned as 
witnesses, to lie, but also has clearly re- 
vealed their helplessness when confronted 
by an impartial judge and fearless, pene- 
trating investigators like the attorneys for 
the State, Messrs. Sheperd and Tracy. De- 
fiance has given place to humility. Self- 
condemned as a perjurer, the defendant no 
longer is the haughty lord of a Long Island 
province, but is a frightened victim await- 
ing witli fear the punishment of an outraged 
public. That his own confessions have 
helped to condemn him does not alter the 
fact that he has been relentlessly, ably pros- 
ecuted by the State. The very prospect of 
his conviction is an occasion for joy. Brook- 
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lyn, also, has reason to be happy over the 
way in which the new municipal broom is 
sweeping out of office the overpaid, under- 
worked officials for whom snug berths were 
made by the ring. Not only have large 
sums been saved already, but the dismissals 
have served as a tonic to those who are 
retained, showing them that they must give 
the city, just as they would any other em- 
ployer, an equivalent in service for the 
salaries received, 





The judicial machinery in the metropolis 
is actually turning out verdicts against Tam- 
many men. Two inspectors of elections 
have been found guilty of outrageous fraud 
at the fall elections, the February grand 
jury has found indictments against men 
guilty of blackmailing keepers of houses of 
ill fame, and at last the Senate investigating 
committee, Dr. Parkhurst and the commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce and other 
reformers seem to have come to an agree- 
ment that presages a prolonged, thorough 
investigation of the police department, 
which, by the way, announces its eagerness 
to be investigated and has selected De- 
lancey Nicoll as its attorney. Yet another 
evidence of healthy life in New York State 
is the revolt against Thomas C. Platt 
amorg the Republicans and the sharp but 
true criticisms of him and his faction that 
have been made during the past week by 
the best men and journals of the party 
throughout the State. His strongest ally is 
the Tribune, which, sad to say, seems to be 
influenced by the political ambition of its 
owner. An end to Platt’s domination had 
to come some day, if ever the State or 
city were to have decent legislators, and the 
sooner he is dethroned the better. It may 
result in temporary disadvantage tu the 
party, but the permanent results cannot but 
be good. 





It was far better for the Kearsarge that 
she should die in the service rather than 
rot away in some home navy yard or be 
sold as old iron and wood. Thousands who 
had never heard of or had forgotten her 
fight with and victory over the Alabama 
have been thrilled by the story as it has 
been told in the daily press. Roncador Reef 
in the Caribbean Sea is where her shattered 
hull lies now, but her name is enshrined in 
many hearts, as are the memories of her 
gallant crew that fought off Cherbourg, 
France, in June, 1864, and won the great 
victory which re-taught the nations that 
the Yankees could fight on sea as well as 
on land. 





Mr. Gladstone has returned to London 
and is prepared to advise and lead in the 
fight which opened this week—in and out 
of Parliament. Feeling against the House 
of Lords is crystallizing so rapidly and 
generally that it would not be surpris- 
ing to find the question of home rule 
temporarily, if not permanently, set aside 
for that of the abolition of the upper house. 
The lords have so amended and mangled 
the employers’ liability and parish council 
bills that the ministry cannot accept them, 
and a direct, square conflict between the 
people and the peers is imminent, with a 
dissolution of Parliament probable and an 
appeal to the people. Professor Bryce is 
not an extremist and he says: ‘If the House 
of Lords will force the conflict, we must 
clear away the bar on which so many ves- 
sels, freighted with useful legislation, have 
been wrecked.’’ English financiers and 
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merchants have reason to be alarmed at the 
trade statistics for 1893, which indicate a 
striking decrease in exports and imports, 
and just now the grave situation in India is 
carrying its threats to British interests at 
home and throughout the colonies. It has 
been an expensive lesson to learn, but it 
must be evident now that a fiscal policy for 
India cannot be safely based on tenets that 
have worked advantageously for England. 
The bottom having fallen out of the Indian 
silver market, we, as well as Mexico, South 
America and the Orient, are affected, and 
the end is not yet. 

The ratification of a reciprocal treaty of 
commerce between Russia and Germany, 
together with Emperor William’s fulsome 
words of praise for the czar at a recent 
state banquet, though it displeases the 
agrarian party in Germany and makes 
France question whether Russia has not 
been toying with her, does give great satis- 
faction to the rest of Europe because of its 
political significance. It is a decided vic- 
tory for William of Germany, in that Russia 
has been won as a commercial, and probably 
political, ally, it gives to the Russian agri- 
culturist and the German manufacturer that 
which is mutually advantageous, and it in- 
sures the peace of Europe for a longer time 
than was anticipated a month ago. The 
French in Timbuctoo have suffered severe 
temporary reverses. In Liberia they con- 
tinue to encroach upon the territory of our 
African protégé. Spain, not receiving from 
the Sultan of Morocco the indemnity prom- 
ised, has resumed threatening operations. 
In Turkey the government’s treatment of 
Armenians who bave been naturalized in 
this country and returned to Turkey on 
business or to visit kinsfolk, only to be ar- 
rested and shamefully abused, has, it is said, 
compelled our minister to serve notice upon 
the Porte that if such a course is persisted 
in he will summon an ironclad and have re- 
course to force. This is scarcely probable, 
though possible, as from many sources the 
tales of Turkish severity are substantiated. 

ee eee 


IN BRIEF. 


The Boston Transcript and Herald, in de- 
scribing the installation of Rev. Dr. W. V. W. 
Davis at Pittsfield, make him sixty-three years 
old. This attributes to him about a score of 
years more of wisdom than he dares to claim. 





It seems that there is a mission for newspaper 
“cuts” afterall, Inseveral instances recently 
criminals have been recognized and traced by 
their pictures, which the daily press scattered 
throughout the land. Newspapers will, per- 
haps, establish a rogues’ gallery of their own. 


An eminent financier estimates the loss al- 
ready suffered in the business depression of 
the last few months at over one billion of 
dollars. Is it not time to lay up more treas- 
ures where neither moth nor rust corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal? 





The Y. P. S.C. E. prayer meeting topic for 
next week is, ‘‘ For What Does Our Denomina- 
tion Stand?” The exposition of this topic from 
the point of view of Congregationalism ap- 
peared in our last week’s issue, and by request 
has been reprinted as a little leaflet, which 
can be had singly or by the quantity on appli- 
cation at this office. ~ 





Gen. O. O. Howard succeeds Rey. Dr. T. L. 
Cuyler as president of the National Temper- 
ance Society. Both are brave warriors who 
have fought many battles aud won great vic- 
tories in widely different fields, but under the 
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same Commander. The army general is in 
the line of succession to the Christian minis- 
ter. May they both have yet many years of 
active service! 





The Omaha World Herald quotes the Congre- 
gationalist as saying of the Hawaiian Islands, 
‘* The missionaries themselves and their luxu- 
rious abodes are objects of derision to the 
natives,” and adds, ‘‘It is the exact truth.” 
The Omaha paper will be an object of derision 
to the natives of this country who read the 
Congregationalist, and the one missionary in 
the Hawaiian Islands will, perhaps, regret 
that his “luxurious abodes” are only castles 
in Spain. 





Notice on page 236 A Pastor’s Suggestions 
with reference to the prayer meeting topic for 
Feb. 18. This opening up of the subject from 
the point of view of the leader of the meeting 
is not intended to be exhaustive, but simply 
to set the wheels of thought in motion, to the 
end that the laymen may participate freely and 
promptly. If other pastors care to furnish 
from time to time hints of this character we 
shall doubtless be glad to use them. To in- 
sure insertion they should reach this office 
ten days in advance of the date of the topic. 





National or municipal legislators—as they 
average—are hardly competent to decide ques- 
tions of art or taste. Mr. St. Gaudens is a 
sculptor of rare ability, and withal a man who 
knows the line which divides the vulgar 
from the artistic, the indecent from the decent. 
The spectacle recently witnessed in Washing- 
ton, and now under way in Boston, is humil- 
iating to the nation and the city. Nudity is 
not of necessity immodest. If the city fathers 
wish to do a bit of reform in this direction, 
let them suppress indecent posters on the bill 
boards, indecent books and periodicais on the 
newsstands. 





The widely advertised parade of the unem- 
ployed in Boston took place on Tuesday of last 
week, preceded by a meeting near the Soldiers’ 
Monument on the Common. The make-up of 
the crowd was striking. Fully one-half were 
Italians, the Jews coming next in point of nuin- 
bers. The native-born Americans constituted 
only asmall minority. The speeches were not 
specially inflammatory and the crowd, on the 
whole, was an orderly one. Another factor 
seems to have come into the immigration 
question. Foreigners and children of foreign 
born parents thus far constitute the larger 
part of our criminal and pauper classes. Now 
they are found to predominate in the unem- 
ployed class, who are demanding municipal 
aid and relief. 





Twenty-one years at the helm of the City 
Missionary Society of Boston is an honor- 
able record for any man. Rev. D. W. Wal- 
dron, who the first of this month completed 
his twenty-first year of service in this ca- 
pacity, is entitled to all the congratulations 
which would have been heaped upon him had 
not his modesty forbidden him to announce 
the occasion in advance. The number of 
miles he has walked in this period may be 
conjectured from the fact that he has person- 
ally paid 25,294 visits upon the poor, and the 
number of times that he has opened his mouth 
in praise, prayer or exhortation from the fact 
that he has conducted no less than 6,852 meet- 
ings. Now that he has reached the years of 
discretion we shall expect to see his useful- 
ness doubled. 





That must have been an interesting episode 
in the Old South Church, Boston, last week at 
the meeting of the Massachusetts Colonization 
Society—the first one held within the last 
twenty years. Bishop Potter pleaded for help 
to send negroes back to Africa, because they 
cannot in this country rise to the highest po- 
sitions, since the whites are determined to be 
the dominant race. At the conclusion of his ad- 
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dress a negro rose in the audience and protested 
against the assumption that his race could 
not maintain their manhood in this country 
and rise to as high positions as white people. 
It is probable that most intelligent colored 
American citizens believe that the highest po- 
sitions in Africa are not to be preferred to 
such positions as they have already attained 
in this their native country. At least we do 
not hear of those who have gained moderate 
success here emigrating in considerable num- 
bers to Liberia. 





The reports of benevolent societies in all 
denominations show a greut falling off of con- 
tributions. We are not suffering more than 
other denominations, or even as much as sevy- 
eral of them, but the H. M. S. is $130,000 in 
debt and A. M. A. $73,000, while the American 
Board, in the five months ending Jan. 31, had 
a loss of $33,930 in regular receipts, the bulk 
of which, however, was due to a decrease in 
legacies. All things considered, the situation 
has its mitigating aspects, for if it were pos- 
sible to bring together the figures showing all 
the contributions to the missionary cause the 
falling off would be much less than appears 
at present. For this year the missionaries 
themselves are making contributions far be- 
yond their fair proportion, and, if these are 
not altogether voluntary, they are, at least, 
made with a greater love to the work than 
ever before, and the knowledge of the way 
and the spirit in which they are given ought 
to stir our churches to renewed faith and self- 
sacrifice. 





The Evening Post is still throwing mud at 
those who have failed to indorse the admin- 
istration’s Hawaiian policy. It believes that 
‘every man of high standing in the forum of 
either law or morals, and not in politics, who 
has spoken on this matter at all has spoken 
against the provisional government and its 
aiders and abettors in this country.’”’ There 
is abundant proof that the editors of the 
Evening Post read last week’s Independent. 
In it such men as Rev. Drs. Judson Smith, 
Charles L. Thompson, R. 8. MacArthur, H, L. 
Wayland, H. A. Stimson, Presidents Gates of 
Amherst and Schurman of Cornell either con- 
demn the present administration for its acts 
or express a hope that the provisional! govern- 
ment may live. There are just two alterna- 
tives. Either the Post does not consider these 
men as possessed of any “high standing in 
the forum of either law or morals,” or itself 
is guilty of the ‘journalistic trickiness ”’ 
with which it charges the Independent. Grant, 
for argument’s sake, that the Zudependent is 
guilty, is the Post guiltless? 





The musty, moth-eaten lie about “the fare- 
well appearance ” of a notorious prima donna 
once more appears in the advertisements of 
the secular press. What is the influence of 
such lying upon the soloist, her managers and 
the public? This reference to a musician’s 
lack of ethical sensitiyeness somehow sug- 
gests another query. Who authorized Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Secretary of War Lamont 
to give permission to the West Point Military 
Band to invade Boston last Sunday and par- 
ticipate in ‘‘ monster band conclaves” in the 
afternoon and evening of that day? Or are the 
claims of the managers of the Boston Theater 
that these officials did give them permission 
also lies? If they did not who did? There 
are not a few taxpayers who question the 
power as well as the wisdom of whoever did. 
The band, as we understand it, is paid to play 
at West Point, and the money comes originally 
from the taxpayers. ‘The band is not paid to 
junket about the country, or to make money 
for itself, much less for those who furnish 
amusements on Sunday. 





The hard times are taken advantage of to 
interest people in religion in various ways by 
Christian enterprises in Boston. In one mis- 


sion the unemployed who attend are first fed 
and then invited to come to the altar for 





prayers. It cannot be said that they are 
tempted there to express interest in their per- 
sonal religion by the hope of getting food. 
But in one church—not Congregational—it is 
the custom to gather in the poor to revival 
services and invite them to come forward and 
kneel at the altar. The names of those who 
profess conversicn are taken by an attendant 
and read to the audience. Each one, as his 
name is called, comes forward and is pre- 
sented with a nickel. The pastor explains to 
the audience that preference is given to those 
who profess conversion ‘‘ because we can trust 
a redeemed man.” If hunger could move 
Esau to sell his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, ought not the offer to lost sinners of a 
restored birthright and pottage thrown in, to 
be effective? This gospel seems to be the 
offer of eternal life—with a nickel—to all who 
will receive it. 





No more thorough study of the working of 
any law in other countries has ever been made 
by the authority of our national and State 
governments than that of the Norwegian 
liquor law. The exhaustive report of Dr. 
E. R. L. Gould, prepared after personal in- 
vestigation under the direction of the United 
States Labor Bureau, contains sufficient data 
to make any intelligent person familiar with 
the law and its operation. The Massachusetts 
commissioners appointed by Governor Rus- 
sell to investigate the Norwegian system of 
liquor selling were Hon. John Lowell, Dr. 
H. P. Bowditch and Rev. John Graham Brooks. 
They affirm, after thorough investigation, that 
“the result of selling under the system has 
been that sales of alcohol have diminished,” 
and they “‘express the confident conviction 
that the evidence for this system, if fairly ver- 
ified, abundantly justifies in this common- 
wealth such experiment under the Norwegian 
method as might be tried with entire safety 
under a preliminary bill.’”’ The results of 
these investigations certainly warrant the 
Legislature in passing an act allowing any 
community, if by majority vote it shall decide 
to do so, to make a fair trial of the system. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENOF. 


FROM BOSTON. 
The Theological Library. 

To students of ecclesiastical history and 
theology who are not aware of the rare 
opportunities offered by the General Theo- 
logical Library on Mt. Vernon Street a few 
facts concerning the institution may be of 
interest. Its object is to benefit all religious 
denominations and to promote among them 
Christian union. The character and man- 
agement of the library are unsectarian, and 
its advantages are open to students of all 
denominations. Any individual approved 
by the directors may become a member of 
the corporation by paying fifty dollars, or 
an annnal member for five dollars. Mem- 
bers may use tlie library at the rooms free 
of charge, and by paying three dollars 
yearly may draw out four volumes at a 
time, to be kept one or two months, ac- 
cording as they live within ten miles of Bos- 
ton or ata greater distance. Only one vol- 
ume of new books may be taken out at once, 
to be kept one-half the regular time. Any 
church or other religious society may be- 
come a member, with the full and perpetual 
use of the library for its pastor or princi- 
pal, on the payment of $100, Seventy-five 
churches, most of them in this State, are 
thus allied with the institution. The dis- 
tance to which books may be taken is un- 
limited. 

So far as we know the General Theologi- 
cal Library is the only one of its kind in the 
world which offers membership to the pub- 
lic. At the start, in 1860, the corporation 





owned not a book, but the average annual 
addition has been nearly seven hundred vol- 
umes. Now, with a total number of 16,012 
volumes and 21,513 periodicals, the library 
ranks as the fifteenth theological library in 
the country. The new books added to the 
library by gift and purchase are carefully 
selected, so that all shades of Christian be- 
lief may be fairly represented. They find 
their places in alcoves, devoted respectively 
to theology, ecclesiastical history, sermons, 
biography, commentaries, devotional books, 
etc. It is the hope of the corporation to 
possess at some time, a collection as com- 
plete as possible of all works on theology 
and religion. 

The present comparatively new location 
of the library, on Mt. Vernon Street, is for- 
tunately chosen. The rooms look out di- 
rectly on the grounds of the State House, 
while in another direction they command 
an extensive view across Boston Common. 
The main room, with a private apartment 
for conversation and writing, and a reading- 
room with a gallery on all sides offers ample 
accommodation. The tables in the reading- 
room are spread with nearly a hundred dif- 
ferent magazines and papers, representing 
twenty religious denominations. Some of 
these periodicals could probably be found in 
no other library open to the public. An- 
other interesting feature is the museum of 
objects illustrative of the Bible. Though 
small at present, this department is growing 
and already contains books, pictures and 
busts of rare value. 

The use of the library during the past 
year has been the greatest in its history, 
and many new members, both individuals 
and churches, have been added. The books 
have circulated mostly in the northern New 
England States, but they have been con- 
sulted at the rooms by students from nearly 
all parts of the world. 


Another Noonday Rest. 

The Longfellow Noonday Rest, just started 
on Pearl] Street, provides a quiet retreat, 
where lunch is served and where a restful 
noon hour may be spent by working girls, 
who are closely confined during the rest of 
the day in the neighboring shops and stores, 
A small force of paid help is in attendance, 
and usually a number of voluntary helpers 
assist every day. The ‘‘rest’’ is run on the 
co-operative system, each girl paying ten 
cents weekly for the use of its privileges. 
A very moderate charge is made for lunch, 
the bill of fare being varied every week. 
The daily average number of girls who 
patronize the lunchroom is over 100 and is 
on the increase. The Longfellow Noonday 
Rest is not connected in any way with the 
Bedford Street Rest. 

Employment for Willing Hands. 

In the comfortable and cheerful looking 
rooms at 57 Bedford Street work has been 
furnished since Christmas for the unem- 
ployed women, and for three weeks to the 
unemployed men, of the city. Every day at 
8 A. M. 500 women are set to work on the 
first floor of the building, making quilts and 
braided mats for eight hours a day. Half 
an hour later over 200 men begin braiding 
mats in the basement and continue for eight 
hours. Applicants for work are received 
on the third floor and dated slips ‘‘ good for 
three days’ work’’ are given to worthy 
cases. The laborers are a miscellaneous lot, 
especially the men, who represent a variety 
of occupations and nationalities. The wages 
are paid daily, eighty cents to the women 
and one dollar to the men. In all 15,571 
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women and 1,113 men have received work 
at the rooms, and a total] of $13,256 has 
been paid to the women and $1,113 to the 
men. The products of the labor up to the 
present have been readily sold, quilts bring- 
ing from two to ten dollars and mats from 
five to fifty dollars. The use of the rooms 
with light and heat is given freely by the 
F. L. Ames estate, so that the actual ex- 
penses of the work are reduced to a mini- 
mum. The enterprise is under the direc- 
tion of a sub-committee of the city relief 
committee, which also oversees similar work 
at Berkeley Temple. 

A Local Census. 

While Dr. Hazen is laboring industriously 
to evolve the Congregational Year-Book of 
1894 from statistics arriving with more or 
less promptitude—less rather than more— 
from all sections of the country, Rev. D. W. 
Waldron has already gathered and digested 
the figures relating to the progress of our 
thirty-one Boston churches during the year 
just closed. It is gratifying that the ad- 
ditions on confession, 440, exceed the record 
for 1892 by 111. Of this number 273 came 
from the forty-four church, branch and mis- 
sion Sunday schools, the aggregate average 
attendance of which was 7,596, a decrease of 
399, while the collections amounted to $8,395, 
a gain of $360. The membership of these 
Sunday schools, Jan. 1, 1894, stood at 12,- 
090, a very slight decrease on Jan. 1, 1893, 
So far then as the numerical showing goes, 
Boston Congregationalism is just about hold- 
ing its own, though the record of additions 
by confession, while better than last year, is 
not particularly conducive to pride. The 
recruits in membership, it is to be remem- 
bered, come largely from the mission schools 
or churches like Berkeley Temple, which are 
doing a distinctively people’s work. {@ 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

The ministers had a rare treat Monday 
morning. They listened first to Rev. Mr. 
Greig of Paris, Dr. McAlIl’s successor in 
mission work among the poor. It was grat- 
ifying to learn that, notwithstanding the 
loss of laborers by death and removals, the 
work is as prosperous as ever, and that it is 
making itself felt asa leavening influence 
in society. Organizing no churches, it 
sends its converts to all the churches and 
contents itself with preaching to those 
whom it can sweep into its halls from the 
street and to whom it may have but a sin- 
Through 
Sunday schools and the Christian Endeavor 
Society Mr. Greig thinks there is a great 
future for French Protestantism. He is 
evidently well adapted to his place and sure 
to succeed init. His brief address touched 
all hearts. The regular address of the 
morning was by Dr. Dike on Divorce. His 
address took a wider range than some had 
anticipated, showing, as it did, the various 
lines of work which the Divorce League has 
found it necessary to pursue. The league 
has pushed its work along various lines, It 
has sought to discover and classify all ascer- 
tainable facts as to the causes and prevalency 
of divorce, and to secure through legislation 
the removal of objectionable laws from the 
statute-book. It has made a careful study 
of the family as the unit of society, as well 
as of sociological questions or the forces 
and structure of society. The information 
given was very valuable and a satisfactory 
evidence, if any were needed, of the great 
service which Dr. Dike and his associates 


gle chance to give the gospel. 
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are rendering the country. He has been 
delivering a course of lectures on divorce 
in the Northwestern University at Evanston. 
Civic Federation. 

This federation has now obtained a char- 
ter and is organized for business. It will 
draw together into one powerful, central, 
non-political, non-sectarian body all the 
moral and philanthropic forces of the city. 
It will do all it can to introduce conscience 
into municipal affairs and thus become a 
mighty factor in city elections. It will seek 
to unite people of like sympathies and aims, 
who are striving together for the purifica- 
tion of society. Consolidating those scat- 
tered agencies, which while seeking the pub- 
lic good have little influence because they 
are scattered, it will make itself felt as 
a moral and uplifting social and political 
force in all that concerns the welfare of the 
city. The central council has 100 members. 
Branch ward organizations, it is expected, 
will be formed. If this federation accom- 
plishes anything, and the prospects are that 
it will, we shall owe the suggestion of it, at 
least, to Editor Stead, whom the papers are 
criticising almost unmercifully and without 
sufficient reason. 

Appeals for Money. 

The central committee of relief has issued 
another appeal for money. A little less 
than $44,000 have so far been received, leav- 
ing about $138,000 on hand. Several thou- 
sand men have been fed for many weeks, 
hundreds of married men have been em- 
ployed to clean the streets at the rate of 
fifty cents for five hours’ labor. Several 
hundred are receiving steady employment 
at one kind of work or another in the differ- 
ent wards. It is necessary, therefore, not 
only that the central treasury be replen- 
ished, but that contributions to the old and 
well-established charity organizations be 
kept up and greatly increased. Thus far 
the jewelers have pledged $15,000 to the 
work of relief, and have actually paid in 
about one-third of their subscription. The 
open winter has been favorable for the poor, 
but in spite of all that has been given and 
the mildness of the season people have suf- 
fered who never suffered before and who, 
we trust, will never be made to suffer again. 
Still if there are signs of reviving business 
they are so few as to afford no very hope- 
ful outlook for those who depend on their 
daily wages for their living. 

The Working [len’s Church Again. 

It is now asserted that all the trades 
unions here have united to form a church 
which shall have no creed or dogma of any 
kind, where there shall be no collections, 
no special assessments or taxes, no pews, 
no politics, no trades unionism—nothing 
but pure religion as it may be preached by 
the minister who serves them. The first 
service will be held Sunday, Feb. 11, in the 
afternoon, and will be conducted by Rev. 
Jenkins Lloyd Jones, who rarely claims to 
be a Christian, although he is pastor of the 
Church of All Souls. It is significant that 
he should be the first to preach to the rep- 
resentatives of these trades unions. Steps 
are to be taken to erect a house of worship 
on the West Side, which shall serve as a 
club for working men as well as a place 
where they can hear the pure word of God, 
The Y. W.C. A. 

This Young Women’s Association has had 
for several years a vigorous life in Chicago. 
Through its central home and its four 

ranches it has saved maay a young woman 
from suffering and mortification. It has 
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been recently asserted that the women 
among the poor have been better cared for 
than the men. The reason for this is said 
to be that those who dispense charity among 
them have been more thorough and sys- 
tematic in the efforts to discover and re- 
move distress than the men. The Woman’s 
Club in the Atheneum Building has done 
most excellent service. The Hull House 
has been another center of relief activity, 
not so much in its actual gifts of food and 
work, though these have not been small, 
as by the stimulus it has imparted to those 
who were discouraged. All in all there 
are thirty-four places in the city where 
women can obtain aid. 

The Employment of Women. 

The constitutionality of the law forbid- 
ding the employment of women more than 
eight hours a day, or forty-eight hours a 
week, in shops and factories is to be tested. 
An association of manufacturers has been 
formed for this purpose, one ground of their 
complaint being that the law discriminates 
against them, inasmuch as it allows women 
in stores or anywhere save in shops and fac- 
tories to work as many hours a day as they 
please, or as their employers demand. Ad- 
mitting that the law may not be wholly 
wise in its present form, it would seem to 
be a step in the right direction, and one 
which the intelligence and humanity of the 
citizens of this great State will seek to im- 
prove rather than to set aside. 


Danger from High Buildings. 

A good deal has been said in the past con- 
cerning the weight of some of our high 
builditigs. Rumors have been frequent, 
calling in question the safety of the Board 
of Trade, or the temple of commerce of the 
city. This is a noble edifice in whose lofty 
tower, formerly surrounded with a crown 
of electric lights and ornamented with a 
magnificent clock, every one took pride. 
Over three hundred feet in hight, of stone, 
its weight has caused it to sink several 
inches and so to endanger the whole build- 
ing that the directors and members of the 
board have agreed to take down the tower 
and replace it by one more modest and of 
far lighter material. If these changes will 
save the building, those who do business 
within its walls will be glad, and others 
who have long looked with something of 
doubt on the tendency to be content with 
nothing less than twelve and fourteen story 
office buildings, although these are only 
steel frames veneered with tile, as light as 
they can be made, will be less timid as to 
what might happen were the combined 
weight of these enormous structures to 
press too heavily on the rather uncertain 
foundation on which the city stands. 


The IfMinois Training School. 

Excellent reports are continually received 
from the Illinois School of Agriculture and 
Manual Training for Boys, situated at Glen- 
wood, a few miles fromthe city. Plymouth 
Church, under the leadership of its pastor, 
Dr. Gunsaulus, has taken great interest in 
this school and contributed largely to its 
establishment and support. The school is 
sustained almost entirely by gifts from Cook 
County. During the five years of its exist- 
ence it has had more than 1,200 boys under 
instruction, many of whom are now occupy- 
ing positions of respectability and trust. 
At present the inmates number rather more 
than 200. They are sent thither by the 
courts as incorrigibles, but no one who has 
seen them at their work and exhibiting a 
spirit of loyalty to those who are set over 
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them can for a moment doubt the perma- 
nency of their rescue. The cottage system 
has been adopted. Thirty boys are assigned 
toacottage. Here they are under the care 
of a housemother, whom experience has 
fitted for her place. Five boys are put into 
a dormitory, each boy in a bed of his own. 
All meet in the evening in a large room for 
reading and pleasure. The cost of caring 
for these boys thus far has been about $100 
a year. The results have more than met 
the anticipations of the founders of the 
school. If only there could be more of 
them—schools for girls, too—how much bet- 
ter it would be than to support these same 
youths when a little older in Bridewells or 
State prisons as criminals against society. 
Is not the neglect of society to protect itself 
against the manufacture of criminals by ed- 
ucating its unfortunate children the main 
cazse of the rapid increase of crime? 
Chicago, Feb. 10. FRANKLIN. 
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STREET SCENES IN OLD EDINBURGH. 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN. 





By Old Edinburgh is meant that part of 
the city south of the Union Railway Station 
and, more particularly, that one of the series 
of ridges on which Edinburgh is built which 
extends ina right line from the Castle on 
the west to Holyrood on the east. Its main 
thoroughfare is known as the High Street. 
It is a favorite stamping ground of histori- 
cal, literary and religious antiquarians—the 
choicest spot in all Great Britain for them, 
with the possible exception of that part 
of London outlying Fleet Street and The 
Strand. 

To the architectural connoisseur, the 
Iligh Street is the most seductive quarter 
of Edinburgh. It has Holyrood Palace, 
the Castle, the Cathedral, Tron and Canon- 
gate Churches; sky-seraping, age-begrimed 
“lands” (forerunners of the modern flat) ; 
numerous sidewalk-threatening dwellings, 
whose outer walls are adorned with coats 
of arms, Latin mottoes and Bible texts; 
and intricate, sunless wynds and closes. 
It is not of these time-stained treasures 
—flotsam and jetsam cast up high and dry 
by the tide of humanity that for centu- 
ries has washed it—that I wish to speak, 
but of the tide itself, the tide now at its 
flood, human life as it is since wealth and 
aristocracy have hied away northward. 

The quarter is most thoroughly itself in 
the long summer twilight after work hours. 
The chances are that its dark, gray stones are 
then so enveloped in smokeand fog that the 
“lands” appear black and topless—a solid 
precipitate from the eternal murk. Under 
this fog canopy and these woeful, fantastic 
trappings, marches and trips and crawls and 
staggers and struts a motley Scotch hu- 
manity—bare-legged members of the Castle 
garrison, in scarlet military coats and High- 
land kilts and caps; brawny, whitecapped 
New Ilaven fish wives, in petticoats but little 
longer than the soldiers’ kilts; tanned, bare- 
headed women of the quarter, returning on 
foot from a day’s weeding in the market 
gardens of thesuburbs. Children run shriek- 
ing from a bath of dishwater hurled at them 
from athird-story window with the anathe- 
mas of a vicious woman. Half a dozen sail- 
ors, who have strolled in from Leith, arm in 
arm, ogle pretty girls good-naturedly or hug 
them lustily at the entrance toa close. Two 
smugglers from the same port buttonhole 
such passersby as they can trust and offer 
them bargains in contraband cigars. A 
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wandering comedian secures a little money 
and much applause and laughter, and a 
clever huckster sells salves and patent med- 
icines galore. Sandwich men move slowly 
in quartets, sextets and octets. Charity 
children in blue striped aprons and black 
dresses file along under strict surveillance, 
eyeing timorously and wistfully the squalid 
freedom of which they are deprived. A 
swearing, drunken woman, whose skirts are 
clutched by two little children, is being 
dragged home by a couple of burly police- 
men, 

Blind men hawk newspapers and shoe- 
strirgs with hoarse, comb-musie voices or 
pose silently for charity. A band of bare- 
foot and hatiess girls, each with a tiny 
shawl over head and shoulders, stroll up 
and down and around singing the songs 
they have learned at schoo). An uncouth 
group from the country jabbers boisterous 
Gaelic, and an emaciated man and woman 
sing cracked duettos. 

There are heard, besides, the plaintive 
whistle of a flute, the squeak of a bagpipe, 
the drone of an accordion and the wheeze 
ofa Punch and Judy show. Through this 
confusion of sights and sounds a ridic- 
ulously bedizened tourist—eyeglass, cane, 
fieldglass and baggy knickerbockers—dis- 
dainfully picks his way in the vain effort 
to see the ‘‘lions’’ without being rubbed 
against and besmirched by the * hogs.” 
This is the High Street of an ordinary 
evening. 

Of a morning its aspect is a trifle varied 
by the marketing in the open air of eggs 
and butter wrapped in rhubarb leaves, 
and of a Sunday it tries to assume an air 
of rigid Presbyterian propriety, but noth- 
ing greatly alters it. A pouring rain only 
streaks and bedraggles it and the bright 
sunlight only serves to reveal unsuspected 
details of squalor. The arrival of the Queen 
at the Union Station one evening made no 
perceptible impression on it. There was 
no cheering, and nobody paid any attention 
to the half-dozen dirty, crumpled flags that 
swung from its windows in royalty’s honor, 

The middle of the street close by the 
Tron Church is the forum of the neighbor- 
hood. This little epen has some of the 
characteristics of the French sidewalk café, 
the English working man’s club, the Scotch 
kirk and the American grocery. 
Ilere, with an audience ready to hand, the 
street preacher paints flaming pictures of 
a material hell; conservatives and liberals 
haggle over party policies; a socialist de- 
nounces the social system that makes the 
scenes around him possible; the teetotaler 
utters a tale of alcoholic woes; the central 
figure of a group of pipe smokers reads the 
daily newspaper aloud; the women knit 
and take snuff and gossip. 

Most of the people have the bearing of 
natives, that is, they pace the High Street 
with a self-respecting, wonted air. Now 
and then, however, a specimen of the shabby 
genteel slinks along an alleyway or sidles 
into a public house. Poor fellow! he has 
risen from the court quarter over yonder 
because his pocket ballast became too light, 
and soon he will gravitate down a slimy 
wynd to the Cowgate because his shamb- 


corner 


ling feet have grown so heavy 

Of a Saturday night in summer the High 
Street presents a scene of bacchanalian rev- 
elry exceeding anything I have witnessed 
in any great city of Christendom, and that, 
too, though Edinburgh has only about 
250 000 inhabitants, Fram end to end is 
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one mad whirl of drunken mirth and mis- 
chief, in which the women play as promi- 
nent a partas the men. J was much amused 
one day to hear an Lowa prohibitionist on 
a visit to Edinburgh propose to blot out 
the drink curse from the city by unre- 
stricted female suffrage. Had his lodgings 
been on the High Street instead of Princes 
Street his solution of the problem would 
hardly have been so glib. 

The courts, wynds and closes off the High 
Street are narrow, dangerously steep and 
little frequented. 
parative quiet, shrews’ voices are incredibly 
shrill. Tiny cellar shops abound, though it 
must be a wonder to every one who sees 
them how their proprietors contrive to 
earn a living when the entire stock in trade 
would hardly keep from starvation a single 
one of the dead flies with which the moldy 
cakes and dirty bottles are besprinkled. 
These passageways have a little less light, a 
few more stuffed window panes overhead, 
and under foot a few more malodorous 
fishes’ heads and slippery potato peelings 
than the thoroughfare. Except in these 
particulars they do not differ materially 
from it. 

I have spoken of the Cowgate as the final 
refuge of the Edinburgh ‘‘dead beat.” It 
is south of the High Street and runs parallel 
to it, how low down one hesitates to say. 
In the Cowgate babies lie fast asleep on the 
sidewalks at the mercy of the passers. 
Girls, who are themselves little more than 
children, nurse children of theirown. Not 
only these but more experienced mothers 
hug and fondle their young with exuberant 
brute affection one minute and beat them 
mercilessly the next. 

Here the famous Edinburgh hospitals 
must find many of their patients. Deform- 
ity and disease appear on every hand. Bow- 
legged children are so common that they 
attract no attention. The entire business 
of the street seems to be done in rag shops, 
grog shops and pawn shops, and the atmos- 
phere is saturated with the odor of stale 
tobacco, spirits and beer. Numberless dirty 
dogs of no nameable color and yellow and 
black cats make one wonder how people 
can keep dogs and cats who have so much 


There, owing to the com- 


ado to keep themselves. 

Edinburgh is only a provincial city and 
its misery is of a different sort from the 
misery of London. Here children rarely, 
if ever, grow to manhood and womanhood 
without seeing the green fields of the coun- 
try. 
to temper the miseries of poverty. 
the 
seem to run straight into the side of 


The everlasting hills are round about 
In fact, 
cross stree's 
Ar- 
thur’s Seat, so near and mountain-like it is. 
Partly on this account and partly on account 
of the superior buoyancy of the national 
temperament there is a sprightliness about 
Scottish poverty that is entirely lacking in 
the poverty of England, 


some of most wretched 


It is a redeeming feature of poverty and 
its abodes to be almost invariably pictur- 
esque, but in listening to the rhapsodies of 
tourists over the picturesqueness of the old 
High Street of Edinburgh it 
borne in mind that its quaint ‘lands’ 
that within them 


should be 


> ale 
veritable rookeries and 
human beings are almost perforce making 


beasts of themselves, The municipal con- 


demnation and demolition of these ** lands”’ 
would deprive a few tourist dilettanti of an 
wsthetic pleasure and a few genre artists 
of an inspiration; humanity would be the 
gainer, notwithstanding, 
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Praising God in the Sanctuary. 


The Service of Worship Considered from Many Points of View. 


HOW TO IMPROVE CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING. 


BY T. MARTIN TOWNE, CHICAGO. 


While it is true that every congregation 
continues the stereotyped form of singing 
three hymns each service, it is well known 
to those having the best opportunities of 
investigating the subject that for the last 
ten yeais or so there has been a decline in 
congregational singing. In Sunday schools, 
prayer meetings, and young people’s socie- 
ties especially, the singing is good, but ap- 
parently the young people do not feel en- 
tirely at home in the larger congregation. 
They sit with closed lips and seem to expect 
the preacher, the choir and the old people 
to go through with the outward forms of 
worship, while in their own meetings they 
feel at home and are glad to help make the 
meeting a success. 

Music in church has been shorn of much 
of its power because it has been utilized for 
so many things outside of its true realm, 
its sanctified aroma has been vitiated until 
but a common odor remains to recommend 
it as a medium of worship. We have in- 
troduced singing for this, that and the other 
thing, until it has become common indeed. 
We sing to kill time, to fill a vacancy and to 
cover a noise. We sing a brother down in 
prayer meeting with a spiritual hymn—shall 
I say with a prayerful spirit? We sing at 
the Lord’s Supper to permit the non-com- 
municants to leave the church. In fact, we 
sing whenever the Holy Spirit fails to move 
us to speak or pray. When we can do noth- 
ing else we start a hymn. Let us suppose 
we treat prayer in this way: ‘‘ While Doctor 
Proctor offers prayer the usual collection 
will be taken.’’ ‘ Brother Jones will please 
lead us in a short prayer to permit the jani- 
tor to poke the fire.”? ‘* While I offer a few 
closing words of prayer, those not wishing 
to commune will please go quietly out.” 

What should be the character of the 
music we use? While music without words 
is potent in moving the heart, yet its lan- 
guage is obscure and cannot be interpreted 
in a strict manner. Even when set to a 
hymn it moves no two persons alike, there- 
fore it is very difficult to say what grade of 
music will prove to move the most. If all 
had the same musical perceptions, taste and 
education, and were on the same plane spir- 
itually and intellectually, it would be an 
easy matter. Fortunately, this is not so, 
or individuality would be lost. Music that 
earries one person to the highest, most 
rapturous emotions is nothing but a mass 
of discords to his neighbor. What pleases 
one is insipid to the other. Under such 
conditions we must compromise by intro- 
ducing music neither too difficult and eccle- 
siastical, nor too secular and characterless. 
Let it be melodious and harmonious, and 
at the same time be moderately easy to 
sing and comprehend, 

The mistake should not be made of intro- 
ducing in our worship secular music set to 
sacred words. Mere jingle cannot produce 
religious feeling, however sacred the hymn, 
unless it be in people from the lower walks 
of life. Too much of the music sung in 
church, in Sunday school and in young peo- 
ple’s societies moves only the physical part 
of our nature. It is sentimental and sensu- 


ous, rather than sacred and serious, Ad- 
mitting there are those who cannot be 
moved by a higher character of music than 
that which gives them a desire to mark 
time with the hand or foot, the question 
arises, Does it pay to degrade music in 
order that the lighter emotions in our 
natures be moved? I think not. I believe 
that the true basis of emotions that are 
useful in religious worship is thought. 
Choose music, then, of a grade that will 
appeal to the intellect and stir the heart, 
rather than that which appeals to the phys- 
ical and moves the feet. It is not claimed 
that sacred words set to jingle will accom- 
plish no good, but it is held that it is in 
spite of their being unequally yoked to- 
gether, not because they are made to go 
hand in hand. Let us have spiritual words 
wedded to spiritual music. 

Shall we have a choir? Yes, if we can 
have a good chorus choir, with a leader 
who has a good, strong voice and who favors 
congregational singing. A poor choir, or a 
good one with a chorister out of sympathy 
with such singing, is worse than none. 
Quartet choirs usually object to congrega- 
tional singing. They are usually good sing- 
ers themselves, striving for artistic, rather 
than spiritual, effect. A good precentor is 
far better than a poor choir or a good quar- 
tet. It is possible to have a quartet with 
one member who is a good precentor and 
who will sing the melody in the hymns. In 
such a case it may be very satisfactory, but 
as a rule the tenors and basses selected for 
quartets are not successful in leading con- 
gregations. 

More care should be taken in the selection 
of hymns for congregational use. While it 
is advisable for the preacher to select hymns 
in harmony with his sermon, he ought to 
spare the congregation from singing more 
than an occasional hymn on a doctrinal sub- 
ject. Asarule such hymns are not adapted 
to song. The principles laid down in the 
moral law are grand, of course, but are 
more effective when uttered in common 
speech. Songs of praise, prayer and peni- 
tence, love and loyalty, cheerfulness, joy, 
hope and heaven, these and kindred topics 
are the great themes with which to awaken 
the heart through sacred song. 

Again, the bymns should be more or less 
familiar. Introduce new hymns with great 
care. Much the same might be said regard- 
ing the tunes. If you wish to have silence 
rather than song, give out a new tune. 
Since singing schools have in a large meas- 
ure disappeared, most of the audience are 
obliged to sing by ear, consequently it takes 
them some time to learn a new piece. 
Tunes should be learned at the home circle 
and the prayer meeting, rather than in the 
public congregation. Occasional rehearsals 
of the congregation can be held in the 
church on some week day evening with 
great profit. They should be held in con- 
nection with achurch social. They can be 
made not only profitable but popular. 

In many cases there is a woeful lack of 
wisdom shown in the selecting of a chor- 
ister. {t goes without saying that he should 
be a good singer, but more than this he 
should be a good Christian—one who is 
pleased when the people are all singing. 
If you have a chorus choir, as far as practi- 


cable let it be composed of church mem- 
bers. What a beautiful sight it is to see 
a whole choir come down from their seats 
and, bowing to the altar, partake of the 
sacred elements at communion service! 
Such a spectacle promotes a good feeling 
between the choir and congregation. On 
the other hand, what a sad spectacle to 
see the leader at the close of the service go 
at once to the nearest high-toned saloon 
and slake his thirst with wine, beer or 
whisky! Good, pious people may shake 
their heads in doubt at the statement, but 
it is not overdrawn. I have known several 
noted singers who would get so thirsty dur- 
ing the sermon that they would leave the 
choir loft, go out at the back door, get a 
drink or two and get back just in time to 
lead the people in singing God’s praises in 
the last hymn. Is there any excuse for em- 
ploying such men? No; better a thousand 
times sing without a choir or leader. 
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MORE EDUCATION NEEDED. 


BY FRANK L. FORD, CLEVELAND, 0. 








What Christian people need to have isa 
clearer perception of the ‘‘ office’’ of church 
music, getting thereby up to a plane where 
criticism of the choir need not be even 
thought of. To secure this desirable end, 
clergymen, choir leaders, organists and the 
religious papers must urge at every proper 
occasion more consideration and study of 
the matter upon the part of all Christians, 
Choir leaders, organists and singers must be 
brought to regard church music as a special 
branch of musical culture. They should be 
Christians and ought to have a good general 
education. If you ask the average choir 
leader what he strives for mainly, he will 
tell you, ‘* To please the congregation.” 

Let choir leaders study to stimulate the 
congregations to participation in the singing 
as an act of worship, and earnestly strive to 
have the anthems, solos and responses that 
are used in entire accord with the subject 
of the sermon, and they will very soon dis- 
cover that criticism grows vague and finally 
disappears. It will be better to have people 
attracted to a church because its music 
makes them sing than for its artistic excel- 
lence. Not that I would belittle the value 
of artistic rendering of music. On the con- 
trary, it should be that in the highest sense. 
But not for a moment should it be forgotten 
that the music has no place in the church at 
all except it leads distinctly and positively 
to elevation of the devotional spirit in the 
congregation, 

Hymn and tune books are very far from 
what they should be for best helps to wor- 
ship. Most of them contain from two to 
three times as many hymns as can be of any 
use. It will probably be found better to 
have more tunes than hymns instead of the 
opposite. There ought to be a few easy 
anthems and chants in the book. Every 
church should own its own hymn-books and 
see before every service that pews are ade- 
quately supplied. When I have been asked, 
‘* What do you think is the best hymn and 
tune book?’’ I have generally replied, ‘It 
hasn’t been printed.’’ When it appears it 
will help to make all the people sing and 
incite to a more common participation in 
church worship. Pastors have not as much 
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musical knowledge as they wish they had. 
It is somewhat striking that so little atten- 
tion has been paid to so important a subject 
in theological schools. The Fourth Congre- 
gational Chureh of Hartford, Ct., has re- 
cently done a commendable thing in ordain- 
ing a director of church music. 

As a department of church work I believe 
music could be made an invaluable aid, not 
only as a means of spiritual elevation, but 
as well for a morally healthy culture. Lit- 
tle children in the primary department of 
our Sunday schools are sensitive to music. 
The greatest care should be exercised in 
training them to a proper regard for the 
purpose of music in worship. I have found 
them quick to learn good music. *The older 
scholars in Sunday school are sometimes 
wofully inattentive to the singing, and care- 
lessly defeat, to a considerable degree, the 
influence which the Sunday school songs 
are meant to exert. 

lf along the whole line, pastors, singers, 
deacons, trustees, music committees and all 
Christians begin to realize the full benefit 
which proper handling of the music will 
bring in our services and general work, the 
church will get a surprising uplift. The 
joy, comfort, and inspiration of the Chris- 
tian religion which find their best expres- 
sion in songs, will be deeper, broader and 
higher when the full import of those songs 
and their use are clearly understood and 


practiced, 
oo 


THE OONGREGATION’S PART. 


BY PROF. E, B. STORY, SMITH COLLEGE. 





The interesting articles on church choirs 
and worship in the Congregationalist during 
the past year, together with the frequent 
items concerning the helpful use of music 
in church services, indicate an increasing 
regard for the divine art and a desire to 
make it available for the spiritual edifica- 
tion of church and congregation. The es- 
tablishment of a department of music and 
hymnology in theological seminaries, the 
organization of schools for church musi- 
cians, are other indications of the conscious 
need of improved theories and practice and 
especially of the proper preparation of those 
directly concerned as leaders of worship. 

While in our churches the congregation 
once a year throws the responsibility of 
selecting such leaders upon a music com- 
mittee, there remains for the entire year a 
duty, nay a privilege, for the congregation, 
namely, that of assisting in the improve- 
ment of the worship. Every experienced 
organist and choir master sees such oppor- 
tunities for help by the congregation and, 
if imbued with a proper regard for his 
position, covets such help. 

It may seem to many a rash statement 
that the organist has almost absolute con- 
trol of the worship of the sanctuary, in that 
he can, if he chooses, nullify and destroy 
any impression for good made by prayer, 
praise or preaching, and that nothing but 
the Spirit of God can counteract the effects 
of his willful violation of sacred proprieties, 
but the organist understands the fact and 
knows bis power. 

The mere mention of the fact should be a 
cause for earnest reflection on the part of 
committees and lead to the selection of those 
leaders only who are in thorough sympathy 
with worship in general and with the spe- 
cial worship of each church. The time is 


approaching when it will seem as anomalous 
and inconsistent to allow unconsecrated, 
non-Christian musicians in the choir gallery 
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as undevout preachers in the pulpit. To 
prepare for. that day is one of the privileges 
of the church. She may hasten such prep- 
aration in several ways. 

First, by encouraging more of the youth 
to engage in the study of music for the 
church. The “ bodies”’ to be presented as 
a ‘* reasonable service’’ have in them vari- 
ous powers for good, and the musical talent 
is one of the most potent. The ‘living sac- 
rifice’’ may be made in connection with the 
use of that talent, and the church may rea- 
sonably invite and expect her consecrated 
youth to develop their talent for the glory 
of God. She ought, however, to see that 
the burden of expense incurred in such de- 
velopmeut press not too heavily on the indi- 
vidual. A fair salary should be paid, not 
merely for services rendered, but in recog- 
nition of the labor and money expended in 
the preparation. Too many consecrated 
ones, anxious to improve their powers for 
public praise, are hindered by inability to 
pay for instruction. Words of appreciation 
from the church and congregation have 
great value and should supplement the 
more solid deeds of encouragement. 

Second, but, taking choirs as they are, 
the church may largely aid them in the im- 
provement of worship by acting on several 
principles. Sheis, consciously or otherwise, 
the example of good behavior in the sanc- 
tuary. Her attitude toward music reflects 
in large measure her thought concerning it. 
Conversation during tunes and anthems, 
unwillingness to engage in congregational 
singing, entrance during preludes, sending 
of notices to the pulpit, putting on of cloaks 
and overshoes, these and many other little 
indications show a forgetfulness of the value 
of music or a low opinion of it as an inte- 
gral factor of worship. Much has been said 
of the frivolity of church choirs, but if the 
congregation could know itself as the choir 
sees it much of such criticism would doubt- 
less cease. 

Let the church, therefore, show a proper 
regard for the music (not the special per- 
formance of any given piece, but the music 
itself, like the prayer or the preaching) by 
entering heartily into all united song, by 
listening with receptive mood to all choir 
work, by punctual and quiet attendance on 
allinstrumental numbers. If possible, avoid 
criticism of the personal appearance or be- 
havior of choir members; rather be gener- 
ous with praise for consistent service and 
earnest effort. Remember the devotion of 
those who lend themselves, without salary, 
to be at rehearsals as well as at church serv- 
ices, think what better proportion of regu- 
lar attendance is noticeable in choir gallery 
than in pews, and be grateful for it. Re- 
member that the organist cannot control 
the weather, that half a dozen stormy re- 
hearsal nights mean decreased value in the 
Sunday music. Be charitable in judgment. 
Nobody can be so much troubled and dis- 
tressed in the matteras the organist. Speak 
of the devotional spirit underlying a per- 
formance of beautiful music more than of 
the music itself, of comfort and inspiration 
received more thau of enjoyment. 

Let the lovers of the highest class of 
music be patient if a gospel tune”’ or a sim- 
ple anthem is sung—there are those in the 
congregation who are profited thereby; let 
the others also be equally patient if an ora- 
torio solo or cherus is performed. See that 
the choir is supplied with new music fre- 
quently. Remember that sermons are sel- 
dom heard more than once. 
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The church confesses and rejoices in her 
dependence upon prayer, and through the 
mouth of the pastor she seeks the favor of 
God upon societies for home and foreign 
missions, of Christian Endeavor, on all 
branches of church work. Does she ever 
frame a petition, audible or silent, for the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit in 
those who lead in her worship? Few things 
have greater effect in increasing the de- 
votional spirit in choirs than such public 
acknowledgment of the close relation of 
choir and congregation, 

The writer’s happy experience of more 
than twelve years with one church and choir 
proves to his own satisfaction that a chorus 
choir of consecrated disciples may be of 
large help to the congregation. Free from 
envy, dispute and misbehavior, devoted ina 
special service to the common Master, it 
may happily effect the common worship 
because of the absolute sincerity of its 
offering. Beauty of voice, purity of tone, 
exquisite finish in style may not always be 
attainable, but the singers who can honestly 
sing of their love to Jesus and His kingdom 
are those whom the church needs and should 
covet. 


en 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE QUARTET. 


BY JOHN A. GOULD, CHELSEA. 


The question is often asked, ‘‘ Would you, 
with your experience, have quartet singing 
in church?”’ I answer, ‘‘ Yes, most assur- 
edly, if there can be in addition a chorus 
and a large congregation to join heartily 
with a full organ in singing the glorious 
old hymns, ‘Come, Thou almighty King,’ 
‘Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve,’ 
‘Joy to the world, the Lord is come,’ and 
scores of others that thrill the worshiper.”’ 

But there are some hymns not so well 
adapted to congregational singing, which 
require a peculiar rendering to give the 
greater effect. For this the quartet, prop- 
erly conducted, is the most effective. In 
the church where I worship a_ beautiful 
hymn by Whittier was given out, the other 
Sunday, to be sung by the quartet. The 
organist was careful, as all organists ought 
to be, to have the organ full, subdued or 
silent, as the sentiment of the hymn re- 
quired. The churchly tune, ‘‘ Invitation,’’ 
by Wallace, was used and beautifully ren- 
dered. The first verse, 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down; 

In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For Him no depths can drown, 


was sung in a quiet way, with a moderate 
organ accompaniment, The second verse, 
But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He; 
And faith has yet its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee, 
was sung by the soprano, with one of the 
softest stops in the organ, in such tender, 
sympathetic tones that every word was 
heard and appreciated. The third verse, 
The healing of the seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 
We touch Him in life’s throng and press 
And we are whole again, 
Was sung by the four voices, without the 
organ, not one word being lost, 

After a soft interlude, apparently in the 
distance, the organist accompanied softly 
the quartet in the fourth verse, 

Through Him the first fond prayers are said 
Our lips of childhood frame ; 
The last low whispers of our dead 
Are burdened with His name, 
Which so deeply moved the people that all 
who could sing were ready to join with the 
full organ in singing the last verse, 
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O Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine. 
At the close those thrilling scenes around 
the Mount of Olives and along the shores of 
Galilee seemed to live again in the minds of 
the people. Some of them committed the 
hymn to memory before they slept that 
night. A great many hymns can be used in 
a similar manner, that will not only inspire 
Christians, but secure the attention of many 
who may not be particularly interested in 
religious things. 

We want the quartet with the organ in 
the opening anthem of praise. We want the 
quartet without the organ in the chant, 
used as a response to the prayer. We want 
these different forms of musical expression 
to incite to grander congregational singing 
and to encourage the preacher in his efforts 
to enforce great truths. 


—— ag 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL SINGING. 


BY REV. W. W. SLEEPER, BELOIT, WIS. 

The question is often asked, with more or 
less despair in the accent, ‘‘ What can be 
done to improve our congregational sing- 
ing?’’ There is encouragement in the fact 
that this questionis being raised. The great 
musical effart of the church in the recent 
past has been to produce more artistic re- 
sults in the choir gallery. Let the truth be 
recognized that the people have duties to 
perform in the sanctuary besides that of 
hearing and paying for what is heard, and 
more attention will be given to the cultiva- 
tion of congregational singing. 

No one denies the importance of singing 
as a prime factor in public worship, and 
probably all are agreed that theoretically 
the songs of praise and devotion should be 
sung by the people. But in the majority of 
our churches the theory breaks down, be- 
cause the peeaple do not sing. There are 
many notable exceptions, but in general it 
may be said that in the churches of our 
order, in this country, at least, congrega- 
tional singing is a comparative failure. 
There are great churches where this impor- 
tant part of the service is a complete farce, 
The people rise to their feet when the hymn 
is announced, find the place in the hymn- 
beok and silently follow the graceful prog- 
ress of the choir from verse to verse. Then 
there are hundreds of churches so far re- 
moved from the centers of musical study 
and inspiration that the task of performing 
any save the most hackneyed and unsancti- 
fied of ‘‘sacred’’ melodies is promptly and 
hopelessly given up. Country churches by 
the score can be found where all the men, 
and nearly all the women, will stand stolidly 
through along hymn, enduring with martyr- 
like fortitude the torture inflicted by the 
crudest sort of volunteer choir, 

If anything can be done toward restoring 
to the people their lost heritage of Sabbath 
song, it will prove to be a labor of love reap- 
ing its own richreward. It is with the hope 
that some fellow-worker may be thereby en- 
couraged to break up the long measures of 
“rest”? in his own congregation that this 
personal testimony is offered. 

The congregation experimented upon con- 
itself The praise was 


sidered unmusical, 


accordingly done by proxy, while the peo- 
ple observed, with more or less critical 
spirit, the work of their well-paid quartet. 
It is needless to say that, under such condi- 
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tions, hosannas languished en our tongues 
and our devotion suffered, 

The first thing attempted was-the forma- 
tion of a congregational singing class. All 
were invited, old and young alike, to spend 
an evening a week in studying the rudi- 
ments of singing and rehearsing simple 
church music. This class was known as 
the church choral society. It adopted a 
constitution, elected officers and went to 
work in good earnest. At first the mem- 
bership was small, for this new bridge to the 
Beulah shore of sacred song was regarded 
with saspicion, and the people were not, on 
the whole, very anxious to reach that happy 
shore. But every evening increased the 
numbers, until over 200 were enrolled. The 
movement having grown popular, there was 
a chance of success. 

The exercises consisted of practice in 
breathing, vocalization, intonation and sight- 
reading in unison and in parts, the careful 
study of chant forms and plain song, hymn- 
tunes of the highest order and simple an- 
thems. During a brief intermission songs 
and instrumental pieces formed an attract- 
ive diversion. The immediate result was 
to arouse deep interest in congregational 
singing, and the volume and quality of tone 
were greatly improved. The congregation 
had become a large chorus, and during pub- 
lic worship this chorus was really a dis- 
persed choir, familiar with the music, and 
each member doing his best to leaven 
musically the whole lump. 

The leader of the choral society took his 
place on the pulpit platform beside the 
minister. The experiment worked; congre- 
gational singing was a decided success. The 
people no longer listened to the quartet 
when the hymn was aunounced, but sang 
heartily with the choir, massively supported 
by the full organ. 

The service of praise was also greatly 
improved by the use of richer hymn tunes 
than before. Fortunately, the hymnal con- 
tained a good number of really excellent 
tunes, which had not formerly taken their 
proper place in the worship because they 
were absolutely unfamiliar to the people. 
The choral society made careful study of 
these compositions and the congregation 
quite fell in love with them. 

Other discoveries and happy surprises re- 
sulted. The chants rehearsed by the soci- 
ety were sung with excellent effect by the 
people, and added immensely to the impres- 
siveness of the service. Whenever congre 
gational chanting is suggested, somebody 
will rise up and say, ‘‘It can’t be done.” 
That is false. It can be done, for it has 
been done. The chant form allows the use 
of the very words of the Bible in the sim- 
plest and easiest possible cadences, and the 
great anthems of the church, like the Te 
Deum, can in this way be rendered heartily 
by the entire congregation. 

Next, the anthem form was tried. Here 
we had to build our own bridge, as it was 
impossible to find a collection of anthems 
suitable for our wants. Happily this obsta- 
cle no longer exists. A little ingenuity en- 
abled us to continue our experiment, and 
one Easter morning copies of Goss’s an- 
them, Christ Is Risen, were placed in the 
hands of a very large congregation and 
everybody was exhorted to sing. The effect 
was so grand that congregational anthem 
singing became an established item. 

The reader has doubtless -felt some little 
solicitude over the effect of all these innova- 
tions upon the quartet choir. It may be 
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remarked that in this instance there was de- 
veloped from the choral society an efficient, 
select chorus, and after a while the quartet 
was discontinued. But as long as it was 
maintained it co-operated well with the con- 
gregation, and no ill feeling was generated. 
The ideal leadership for a singing congrega- 
tion is a well-trained chorus choir. A quar- 
tet of cultivated voices should, if possible, 
be the nucleus of such achorus. The free 
use of worship music by the congregation 
does not intrench upon the privileges of the 
choir. Itrather gives the choir more liberty 
to explore the great field of impressive music, 
and bring to the people rich treasures of en- 
couragement and sympathy in song. 

"The secret of success in dealing with the 
singing problem in our churches is intelli- 
gent and undaunted Jeadership. The people 
must be regarded as a great chorus, and 
must be patiently trained. If they have 
confidence in their leader they will respond 
generously and enthusiastically. 


a 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS. 


BY GEORGE H. WESTLEY, BOSTON, 





We shall have taken a vital step toward 
the solution of this musical problem when 
we realize that worship by proxy is, as 
far as possible, to be avoided. The ob- 
ject of singing in connection with divine 
worship is to furnish a medium through 
which we may offer our praise and make 
known our spiritual desires and necessities 
to the great Father of usall. That object 
can never be attained unless this part of the 
service is heartily entered into by the con- 
gregation. Moreover, the Scriptural injunc- 
tion is not, ‘‘Let the chief musician and 
choir break forth into music,’? but ‘ Let 
all the people praise Thee, O God.”’ 

The power of beautiful and tender words 
wedded to sweet music is wonderful. 
Where the arguments of the preacher and 
the highly artistic but often unintelligible 
outbursts of the choir are soon forgotten, 
the rhythmic cadences and gentle pathos of 
the congregational hymn linger in the mem- 
ory and cheer the fainting heart all through 
the trials of the week. ‘‘God’s two angels 
upon earth to bring us His sweetest mes- 
sages,’’ said a recent writer, ‘‘are poetry 
and music. There is no such interpreter of 
emotion as those two conjoined and no such 
inspirer of spiiitual life. More people have 
been sung into the kingdom of God than 
were cver preached into the kingdom of 
God.” 

Good congregational singing cannot be 
had without trying. But let the church's 
aim be clear and firm in this direction and 
it will speedily attain its end. In the first 
place, an organist should be secured in 
whom the love of his art and the display 
thereof is dominated by the love of God 
and enthusiasm in IJis service. But are 
there any others? you may ask. Listen to 
Dr. Robinson, who not many years ago 
wielded such a masterly pen on behalf of 
better music in the sanctuary: 

We are all agreed that many of those who 
are paid highest prices and are filling most 
conspicuous positions are utterly unfit to lead 
in church services, because their whole vitiat- 
ing principle of action is found in personal 
display; they introduce into the church the 
ideas and suggestions of the concert-room; 
they give us solos of artistic exhibition in- 
stead of leading the people in their worship. 

A good Christian. organist may safely be 
trusted to control the musical department, 
and to him should be given by the pastor 
suggestions as to the topics and leading 
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features of the latter’s portion of the com- 
ing Sunday’s exercises. It is not infre- 
quently the case that feelings far from 
consistent with the devotional spirit are 
awakened by the wide divergence of the 
sentiments of the sermon and the succeed- 
ing hymn. Such a contretemps was the fol- 
lowing. A certain minister discoursed one 
Sunday upon the pathetic needs and awful 
terror in a Western State because of re- 
cent floods. With a final outburst of elo- 
quence he dwelt upon the desperation of 
the people; and closed with a prayer to God 
to stay His hand. Whereupon the choir, 
with delightful incongruity, broke forth: 
“The waters gather, they rush along, 
thanks be to God! The stormy billows 
are high, thanks be to God! Their fury is 
mighty, thanks be to God!” 

To insure the best congregational singing 
the hymns selected must possess not only 
consistency of sentiment, but certain musi- 
cal qualifications as well. Several years ago 
a noted organist was appointed to examine 
the leading books of sacred song. Speak- 
ing in his report of the most singable hymn, 
he says: 

I can best define it negatively. It must not 
lack rhythm, yet it must be free from all odd, 
strange or complicated rhythm. It must not 
lack harmonic variety, vet strange, confused 
or elaborate modulation and unusual intervals 
must studiously be avoided. It must have a 
certain pulsing on-carrying sweep, which as- 
sists both the movement and the spirit of the 
singing. ... It must have a proper range, 
rarely exceeding an octave. From D below 
the staff to D fourth line seems to be the most 
desirable compass. As a general rule, triple 
time is to be avoided. 

He might have added that it is desirable 
to have tunes undivorceably wedded to cer- 
tain fit hymns so that they recall each other 
and thus avoid the distractions incident to 
frequent interchanges, 

Again, to obtain the best results, the or- 
gan and choir must form a substantial back- 
ground of harmony for the congregation. 
The tendency of a body of voices when sing- 
ing is to droop and fall belowkey. It is the 
part of the organ and choir to sustain those 
voices and to furuish a firm platform on 
which they may rest. Many organists get 
such a handful of chords that itis next to 
impossible to tell what they are playing, 
and even the choir finds it difficult to be 
sure of the air and mark it distinctly. Grace 
notes, turns, cadenzas, and so forth, are very 
beautiful things in their place, but in con- 
gregational singing they are to be avoided. 

Perhaps, after all, the lack of really en- 
thusiastic congregational singing is due to 
deeper causes. Itis a depressing thought, 
but it may be that Dr. Ayer has given us 
the real reason. Said he: ‘*Our God and 
our gospel should make us sing. Fill the 
church with gratitude and her songs are 


sure, 
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ABOUT THE ORGANIST. 


BY REV. GEORGE H. GRIFFIN, SPRINGFIELD. 








‘*Don’t shoot him; he’s doing the best he 
can,”’ is the legend said to have been posted 
over the organ bench in a Leadville church. 
Such a sign suggests two facts of wide ap- 
plication, namely: (1) The disposition in our 
churches to criticise some one who has a 
public part to perform, whether it be or- 
ganist or choir, or minister or sexton. (2) 
The reasonable presumption that these good 
people are all seeking earnestly to discharge 
their functions with fidelity. 

The organist’s place in church worship, 
though recognized by all as important, does 
not always receive that emphasis which is 
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its due. He, more than any one, next to 
the minister, can make or mar the harmony 
of the service. A few suggestions from a 
clergyman who sometimes enjoys the priv- 
ilege of presiding at the organ may be help- 
ful. 

Every part rendered by the organist needs 
to be governed by this dominant thought, 
namely, the place it should occupy in pro- 
ducing spiritual effects. The idea that an 
organist should ever think of performing a 
certain selection in divine worship for the 
sake of displaying his artistic skill can be 
nothing less than an abomination in the 
sight of God. No discount on fine execu- 
tion is intimated, if it is only utilized and 
made subservient to the highest ends. 

The prelude, if it has any raison d’étre, is 

given to produce a worshipful frame of 
mind in the listener. Its object must be to 
introduce the waiting assembly to the pres- 
ence chambers of the King in His beauty. 
No one piece of music more closely meets 
the writer’s ideal of a true prelude than Han- 
del’s Largo, which, by its stately and ma- 
jestic measures, seems to inspire the soul 
with due reverence. 
_ The interlude has its use in the rest it 
gives to the voice for a brief interval be- 
tween verses, but it needs to be kept within 
the bounds of chastened thought and wor- 
shipful melody. For a hymn of ordinary 
length one interlude, set midway, ought to 
answer. 

In ‘‘announcing”’ the tune to be sung, if 
it is a familiar one, the organist of good 
taste will simply play a few bars, sufficient 
to indicate the identity of the tune. Some- 
times one hears an old tune, like Martin, 
with all its ‘‘repeats’’ played through be- 
fore the choir sings. Such a practice is 
tedious to the ear and wasteful of time. 

It isin the matter of the postlude, how- 
ever, that I desire to make the strongest 
impression of dissent from the prevailing 
custom. As frequently rendered that clos- 
ing piece seems to say to the people, if it 
has any language, ‘All that has been ex- 
pressed by the preacher was good enough 
in its way, but it is not to be accepted 
on its face value. If it made you hearers 
feel solemn it was not so intended. Now is 
your time to put away all sadness. Go 
home light-hearted and gay.” 

Recall one such scene. The sermon has 
closed with a tender gospel invitation to 
the sinner. Prayer has been offered that 
the Spirit may lead the prodigal to repent- 
ance, the hymn is sung enforcing the invi- 
tation and in the hush of the ‘‘still, small 
voice’’ the benediction is pronounced, when, 
presto! forth peals the organ with all stops 
drawn, and the performer proceeds, by 
tiills and scales, arpeggios and appoggia- 
turas, to exhibit the largest variety of 
melodic eccentricities and harmonic pyro- 
technics. 

I admit that on those occasions when the 
preacher has discoursed on some joyful 
theme the player may fitly let himself out 
on the full organ, if he choose, with selec- 
tions like Mozart's Gloria, or Mendelssohn’s 
Thanks be to God, or Handel’s LUallelujah. 
It is also conceded that many organists are 
(as ail ought to be) Christians, in full sym- 
pathy with the spirit of worship, and con- 
scientiously desirous of using their position 
for the divine glory. To this class it is 
believed that we may confidently look for a 
strong protest against the present conven- 
tional method of ‘“ playing people out of 
church.” 
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A recent letter from an organist showed 
that the appeal in question needs some- 
times to be made to the church people. 
Said the lady in her note, replying to a 
criticism along the line of this article: ‘I 
have always played selections of a quiet, 
devotional character, postludes as well as 
preludes, for anything in church of a loud 
or brilliant nature is distasteful to me. Re- 
cently, at the entreaty of a few in the con- 
gregation and the members of the choir, 
I have used full organ at the close of serv- 
ice, and tried to give something to ‘ whoop 
them up,’ as they expressed it. They have 
deemed it a success, but it is always done 
greatly against my will and inclination.” 

So long as the music committees in our 
churches continue to be made up largely 
from the parish, so long will the secular 
more than the spiritua] element of the con- 
gregation determine what shall be done by 
the organist both in handling the instru- 
ment and directing the choir. Ordinarily 
speaking, ‘‘he is doing the best he can”’ 
when he is seeking to please the committee 
that hired him. He is human, and there- 
fore anxious to retain the place by which 
he gains part of his livelihood. If, in making 
himself solid with the committee, he is 
obliged to violate some of the canons of 
good taste do not ‘“‘shoot’’ him, but level 
your guns at those who engaged him, and 
through them secure a reform. 
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UNEMPLOYED. 


BY JOSEPH A. TORREY. 





Why stand ye here all the day idle? 
Because no man hath hired us. 
—Matt. 20: 6, 7. 
Day after day drags its slow length along 
Nor brings us nearer to our heart’s desire. 
Night after weary night the moon’s pale fire 
Lights to our sleepless couch an eerie throng 
Of boding fears and fancies. Lord, how long— 
How long of waiting dost Thou yet require? 
Send Thou deliverance ere we faint and tire! 
Others to labor move with jocund song, 
While we stand idle in the market place. 
The shadow on the dial points to noon, 
But none doth call us unto any task. 
Have pity, Lord, upon our hapless case, 
Send us, O send us to the vineyard soon. 
The day is passing, Work! ’tis all we ask. 
—_— 


CHOIR MASTERS NEEDED. 
Preaching to his own people not long ago, 
Dr. Munger of the United Church, New Haven, 
thus expressed himself: 


It belongs to the church of the future to 
have a choir master as it now has a pastor 
—an earnest-minded and competent person, 
who shall devote his time chiefly to this 
part of the service of the church. It should 
be his duty to teach the young people to 
sing, giving the greater part of his time to 
this work, and by so doing secure a chorus 
of well-trained singers competent to render 
the great music of the church in effective 
form. This is the ideal of church music— 
a competent choir master related to the 
church as is the pastor’s assistant, whose 
office it should be to develop and use the 
musical gifts of the congregation. ‘This 
would not imply a giving up of congrega- 
tional singing—there might be as much of 
this as before—but it means that these great 
treasures of sacred music, so full of power 
and inspiration, need not go unused. The 
church cripples itself and impoverishes its 
life by going without them. It is danger- 
ous business for the church to fall into the 
habit of depending upon sermons as the 
main feature of its service. The sermon is 
steadily growing better here in New Eng- 
land and it is steadily losing its attracting 
and sustaining power, for reasons which I 
cannot now name; the fact, however, is 
apparent, but the power of sacred music to 
win and inspire does not grow less—the 
changes in society rather accord with it. 
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The Home 
THE BETTER LAND. 


[See Conversation Corner. } 


“«T hear thee speak of the better land, 

Thou callest its children a happy band; 

Mother! O where is that radiant shore? 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fireflies glance through the myrtle boughs 
‘* Not there, not there, my child!” 


9” 


“Is it where the feathery palm trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange, bright birds on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?” 

** Not there, not there, my child!” 


“Is it far away in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand? 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 
‘* Not there, not there, my child!” 


‘Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 

Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 

For beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child!” 


—Mrs. Hemans. 
a 


There is a certain air of delicacy about 
American children, especially if they live 
in cities, which is apparent to even a casual 
observer. It is the exception to see what 
is called a ‘‘stocky’’ boy or girl on the 
way toschool. A professional nurse, writ- 
ing in Babyhood, explains this lack of stam- 
ina in many cases on the ground of insuffi- 
cient clothing during infancy. And this, 
too, among the homes of the rich even more 
than the poor, because of a certain feminine 
mania for ‘‘ daintiness.”’ The poor baby in 
well to do and elegant homes often shivers 
in dress and skirts of linen fine as gossamer 
and about as warm, in shirts and socks like 
lace, and flannel skirts of the requisite num- 
ber but so fine as to give little warmth, 
This nurse adds: ‘‘ Almost all the babies 
I know have ‘snuffles’ all winter, which 
I have come to the conclusion is due to 
cold legs and feet.’’ Here is a hint for the 
nursery as useful in a New England spring 
as during the severity of winter. 


‘*T shall never forget how I felt when the 
doctor handed me his bill receipted,’’ said 
a lady whom a long illness has brought to 
straitened circumstances. ‘It seemed as if 
I couldn’t take it from him. But when he 
said, ‘The well must help the sick, you 
know,’ [ just gave up and let him doit. If 
he had said, ‘ The rich must help the poor,’ 
I would have worked till I'd paid the last 
cent.’’ Is there not a lesson for many of us 
in the little incident? With so much dis- 
tress and so many well-meaning people 
bustling about to relieve it, this is a season 
for tact and courtesy to find full scope. 
Charity aught not to be laid on with a 
trowel. The sense to know when one is 
being patronized, and the spirit to resent it, 
are more widely diffused than, perhaps, we 
think, and it is a hopeful sign that they are, 
Because people are suffering from cold and 
hunger they need not be made to suffer 
from intrusiveness and impertinence beside. 
Those who are able to help must study the 
most delicate and the least offensive ways 
of helping. Children, too, should be cau- 
tioned not to recognize their outgrown 
frocks and coats when they see them at 
school or church on others less favored than 
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themselves. The best of children need line 
upon line and precept upon precept before 
they learn to do as they would be done by 
in such cases. Where there is no inclina- 
tion to tease or taunt the temptation to play 
Lady Bountiful is almost too much to resist. 
But Lady Bountiful’s is not a rdle for Amer- 
icans, big or little. 


A correspondent, referring to a recent 
article on women’s clubs in this depart- 
ment, says: ‘*Can’t you start women’s 
clubs to leave off discussing stars and in- 
sects and talk about how to please and 
instruct their children? . . . Follow up that 
article by using a club against the lack of 
religious instruction by mothers!’’ The 
best “club”? for this purpose of which we 
have any knowledge is the literature pub- 
lished by the Parents’ Association of Amer- 
ica, which was organized last May in New 
York. Its work is carried on by means of 
a series of addresses and meetings and by 
the formation of local circles auxiliary to 
the central body. The object is to cover, 
with as much completeness as possible, all 
the larger questions, physical, intellectual 
and ethical, which are involved in the wel- 


fare of the child. Among its promoters are . 


some of the most noted physicians and edu- 
cators in the land. The ordinary parent is 
too apt to imagine that he can buy educa- 
tion, character, whatever he wishes for his 
child, with money, therefore the training of 
parents themselves is a part of the plan of 
the association. The magazine called Child- 
hood, published in New York, is its official 
organ. The movement has already attracted 
much attention from Maine to Russia, and 
any member of a woman’s club who is really 
desirous to introduce the discussion of vital 
questions into its meetings can secure ample 
material from Dr. G. W. Winterburn, the 
editor of Childhood. 


en 


THE NEW MAGIO. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 





To none more than to women are the cent- 
ury’s great advances in surgery and medi- 
cine of importance, for to women falls 
largely the care of the sick; it is they who 
most have to see the misery and long to 
relieve it, and it is a question if it is not 
women that have the larger share of illness 
themselves, owing to the inclosed and de- 
bilitating lives that many of them lead. The 
blessed discovery and use of anesthetics is 
within the memory of all, and so is the time 
when antiseptic surgery and antiseptic treat- 
ment of wounds began, preventing blood- 
poison, erysipelas, lockjaw, and all the old 
train of operative terrors. It is but recently 
that it has been found possible to transplant 
the skin, the bones, from one individual to 
another, and still more recently that the 
brain itself has been operated on, tumors 
there removed, certain forms of idiocy cured, 
and nerves which formerly were left useless 
for life restored to all their pristine power. 
So immense has been the advance of sur- 
gery that its professors think there is hardly 
anything left forit to do. But when we 
remember that twenty-five years ago as- 
tronomers thought the same thing of their 
own science, and that many of the most 
wonderful of its discoveries have been made 
since then, we will hardly believe that the 
surgeon is going to rest upon his scalpel. 

But in medicine, a much more obscure 
and intangible branch of curative science, 
the advance has been almost equally untir- 
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ing. Wonderful anodynes and alleviatives of 
pain have been found within recent remem- 
brance. The discovery has been made that 
certain stomachs elaborate poisons from a 
customary diet, and that thus hysteria, imi- 
tating epilepsy, and kindred horrors, bas 
been produced, and may be treated with 
complete success again through the diet. 
The war that one bacillus wages upon an- 
other has not only been discovered but 
turned to use in the inoculation for various 
diseases and their prevention in any deadly 
form afterwards. Then there have been the 
nearer approach to perfection of the tuber- 
culocidin, the true principle of Dr. Koch's 
experiment, and the further application of 
the organic extracts, of which, if some have 
doubtful value, others are certainly of the 
greatest use, such as that extract of the thy- 
roid gland that cures a dreadful and hith- 
erto incurable disease of the gland, myxve- 
dema, which formerly reduced the patient 
to hopeless helplessness and imbecility. 
And all these things promise still further 
excellence. 

But none of the later successes of medi- 
cine are more interesting than those that 
have followed the administration of elec- 
tricity, not only in the cure of tumors and 
birthmarks and similar troubles by its use, 
nor its application to the illumination of in- 
terior surfaces, nor yet the production of in- 
sensibility to pain by its means, so that 
minor operations can be made with the least 
trouble and time possible, but in the yet 
more remarkable fact that solutions of cer- 
tain drugs placed upon the positive pole can 
be driven through the skin, so that many 
diseases of tissue and gland can be treated 
withuut resort to the slow process of pass- 
ing the drug through the system and the 
circulation. 

All this but gives promise of more, and 
makes us feel that although medicine once 
belonged to the realm of the astrologer and 
the archimage its marvels are now beyond 
those of any magic, so that it seems not an 
impossible dream that life may at some time 
become so prolonged that one must die by 
accident or by sheer falling to pieces, like 
the ‘‘ one-hoss shay,” as if there were really 
to be a period of millennial rest before pass- 
ing on to new labors. 


oe 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE PRIN- 
OIPAL OF BRADFORD AOADEMY. 


BY MISS MARY F. PINKERTON. 





I met Miss Johnson for the first time in 
1876. Ido not think we had been together 
a month when I said, ‘‘ Four things chiefly 
impress me in her—good sense, the variety 
of her information, the readiness with which 
she uses it and her piety.’’ Time changed 
that judgment only by revealing depths of 
nature which never showed themselves too 
readily to a new acquaintance, 

Her good sense never forsook her, and 
everything was brought to its severe prac- 
tical test. The variety of her information 
appalled me at first, when she passed from 
talk about metaphysics with Dr. Hopkins 
to talk about astronomy with Professor 
Young; when, if a hymn were named, she 
could repeat it, or a novel, she could dis- 
cuss it, or a flower, she could tell its habits 
and its home. The readiness with which 
she could command what she knew was 
equally astonishing. She understood her 
own powers and she did not foolishly de- 
preciate her knowledge, but she held it in 
slight esteem. To one who said, ‘‘One of 
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my great sorrows is that circumstances have 
furbidden me to be a scholar,”’ she answered, 
“| feel just so myself.’’ The fact that she 
jad covered so much ground and covered 
it so well sometimes disheartened and some- 
times encouraged those of us who worked 
with her. I remember to have heard one 
woman say, ‘I expect Miss Johnson to be 
a better student and a better teacher than 
I am, but I can’t forgive her for doing pret- 
tier needlework and making a better oyster 
stew.” 

Her piety was as much a part of her as 
her intelligence. It was conservative of the 
essentials of Christian faith, but liberal in 
methods, in interpretation, in spirit. As I 
came to know Miss Johnson better, her sym- 
pathy with girls, which extended to all their 
innocent pursuits, impressed me deeply. 
Some pupils of ber early years at Bradford 
will remember the fox and geese in her own 
parlor, and some of later years will recall her 
delight when the new gymnasium and bow]l- 
ing alley were ready for them. 

The girls could not always appreciate her 
sympathy. In one memorable instance of 
school discipline I suppose one girl thought 
Miss Johnson was severity incarnate. The 
pupil did not see the other side. She did 
not hear her say, ‘‘ I have been justice, now 
you go and be mercy.’’ The scholars did 
not see into the teachers’ meetings. ‘‘ Let 
us be very careful to look at it from the 
girls’ standpoint.”’ How familiar words like 
these grew to us. She educated teachers as 
well as scholars. 

The religious services that opened the 
day’s work in the schoolroom were made 
to be of the greatest help toit. Miss John- 
son’s reading of the Scriptures was wonder- 
ful. The prayers uplifted us, but they never 
carried us to any unreal world. That we 
might do our work well, that we might be 
faithful in the place where the Lord had set 
us, was the burden of her prayer for us. 
Sometimes we had entertainments on Friday 
evenings. It was more convenient then to 
have our evening prayers after the amuse- 
ment instead of directly after supper. I 
used to marvel at the power which could 
turn so many girls so quickly from merry- 
making to devotion. One night a gay girl, 
who had been taking a brilliant part, said 
to me: *O, I can’t bear to stop and have 
prayers. It seems so incongruous.”’ Ten 
minutes later she whispered, ‘‘ This has been 
the best part of it all.” The Sunday night 
meetings—only the Lord knows how many 
they have helped. She never was content 
with the mere rousing of emotion. Practi- 
cal piety was what she sought to promote. 
Faithfulness in the relations of daily life, 
right living the test of Christian belief, 
growth, these were what she emphasized. 

The largeness of Miss Johnson’s nature 
made her many sided, and so she was en- 
abled to touch many people at many points. 
One who was with her last summer, at Han- 
cock Point, said: ‘*Miss Johnson carried 
Hancock Point by storm. I never saw so 
many bright women at a summer resort. 
With them she talked college settlements 
and new theology, read Browning and re- 
peated hymns on Sunday nights. For the 
less intellectual she had new styles of fancy 
work, and she charmed them, too.’’ One 
who met her then, for the first time, said of 
those impromptu Browning readings, ‘‘ They 
were wonderful to me in the tact shown in 
the selections; she made one piece set off an- 
other so well.’’? Indeed, to hear her pass 
from The Spanish Cloister to Love Among 
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the Ruins was a revelation of the power of 
the human voice and of the versatility of the 
human mind. To hear her talk was some- 
times funnier than a comedy and sometimes 
better than a sermon. 

A year ago last fall she told me of her 
first slight spizure, the precursor of that 
stroke of apoplexy which has taken her 
away. Her physician had told her what it 
meant, and advised her to leave teaching for 
rest. She answered, ‘‘ Doctor, I believe the 
Lord has put me here, and I am going to 
‘occupy till He comes.’’? And she did. 
With the work of a term freshly ended, and 
the packing of her Christmas gifts just done, 
she laid down all earthly cares. It was sig- 
nificant of her life that she wore for burial 
the gown into which her own hands had 
just basted the lace for a wedding. All life 
was consecrated to her, and it was no long 
step from the wedding to the funeral, from 
marriage festivities here to the marriage 
supper of the Lamb. 


SISTERS IN OUR OHUROHES, 


BY ONE OF THEIR NUMBER. 





When we admire some fine cathedral or 
stately building, it is the lofty fagade, the 
noble proportions, the appropriateness of 
the design or the grace of the tower of which 
we think. But there is a humble element 
in the structure, which makes these things 
possible and without which it would be but 
a crumbling ruin, yet to this we give little 
heed. So is it in that building not made 
with hands—the living church. 

‘*T don’t see anything attractive in Mrs. 
Cement,’’ remarks Miss Pert. ‘‘I am sure 
she has no beauty.”’ 

‘Nor style,” adds Miss Shallow. 

‘*Not a particle. No pretensions to fash- 
ion or dignity, and not even exquisite taste, 
as has Miss Aplomb.”’ 

‘“*T never saw any evidence of talent or 
cultivation.” 

And so the chatter went on. 

But her pastor, who had been filled with 
distress over the hardness and bitterness of 
a young girl led astray, whose mother had 
invoked his aid, found on his next call peni- 
tence and a desire to Jead a better life. 

Sister Cement had been there before him. 
The same humble sister had met Tom Cor- 
win running away to sea in hot anger, and 
by her loving words so moved the boy 
that he went home saying, ‘‘ Father, I did 
wrong.” 

The young teacher who, in trying to re- 
form old usages, had raised a hornet’s nest 
about his ears, and was about to resign in 
disgust, stayed on. Where were the thorns of 
malice, lying, envy and hatred which had 
strewn his path? Had they all been plucked 
away? Had He who trod the paths of Gali- 
lee been this way? He had, indeed, but in 
the form of Sister Cement. 

God bless her wrinkled face, her old black 
bonnet and her rusty shawl. God bless her 
great heart of love, that unselfish love which 
teaches her how to touch the sore spot in 
another’s heart and alleviate the pain. May 
her tribe increase! 

Yesterday I called on Sister Freak. At 
boarding school she was known as a regular 
martinet. Her pet name among the girls 
was ‘Pretty Prude.”” We had not met for 
years. The front door stood open and so I] 
stepped within. The hall was dark after 
the glaring sunshine, and | nearly broke a 
limb as I stumbled over flower pots, baby 
carriage and toys, and rapped at the inner 
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door. A sweet voice bade meenter. Sister 
Freak lay on the lounge wearing a soiled 
wrapper, a volume of Herbert Spencer in 
her hand. The room was very untidy and it 
was hard to realize that the faded woman was 
our trig, exquisitely neat ‘‘ Pretty Prude.’’ 

“T take the Ladies’ Best Friend,’ she 
said. ‘It goes into every department of 
domestic life. It exalts the mind rather 
than the body. Ireduce housekeeping to its 
lowest proportions. We buy baker’s bread, 
canned meat, milk and berries. My house 
is full of labor-saving devices.” 

‘* Have you no children?”’ 

‘* Five plump little beauties.” 

‘* May I not see them?” 

‘*Perhaps. Just now they are out for a 
frolic. Saturday I put on them all the soiled 
clothes they can wear and let them roll and 
play and soak in the brook. Then they roll 
down hill and playin the sun. Thus, you 
see, the Saturday bath, the Monday wash, 
the Tuesday ironing are all accomplished 
or ever one is aware. It is so much nicer to 
dry the clothes upon the body so that they 
fit every curve.”’ 

Just here a noise as of an army with ban- 
ners arose, and I fled precipitately. Sister 
Freak is a panacea for the blues. 

Sister Boss belongs to a large family 
whose representatives are excellent people, 
unless too many settle in one small place, 
Sister Boss is an estimable woman, ‘a 
model parishioner, if you had but one.” She 
is conscientious, very much so. At times it 
seems as if she were all conscience, She 
has the highest and holiest motives for her 
every deed. It is nothing less than the wel- 
fare of the universe in general and her own 
church in particular she has at heart. 

And undoubtedly Sister Boss has her 
‘“‘sphere.’”’ So many are drifting, weak- 
kneed, undecided, irresolute, everything 
about them prays, ‘‘ Lead me.”’ When a re- 
spectable number can enlist under Sister 
Boss the result is admirable. The church 
gets those necded repairs; the parsonage is 
built; the work of missions enjoys a ‘ boom.’ 
While harmony reigns much is accomplished 
which needed doing. Since the Lord can 
use Sister Boss, let us give her credit for her 
virtues and turn a blind eye to her faults, 

Walk in, Sister Brake. What were you 
saying? Not time enough to get up the 
harvest concert? No one to speak as they 
used to do? You think people are tired of 
missions? Can’t get half enough to fill our 
barrel? The prayer meetings are falling off? 
The choir do not sing as they did? Mrs. 
Jones won’t kave the sociable? You fear 
Mrs. Harrisis offended? Young folks gone? 
Old dying off? Don’t know what we are 
coming to? 

Well, Sister Brake, I don’t think we shall 
switch onto any dangerous side tracks or 
undertake any wild schemes with such a 
good, strong holdback as yourself. Look 
back fondly as you will to the good old 
times. A blessed surprise awaits you. 
When you get to the better country to 
which you are so conservatively traveling 
what a bewildering, dazzling display of 
impossibilities accomplished and of ‘‘ hope- 
less cases’’ singing the new song will await 
your astonished vision. Hold on hard, Sis- 
ter Brake, if that is your mission, and 
keep us from soaring too high. 

At our society meetings Sister Bluster 
comes in with a flutter, She is very breezy 
and talkative. Perhaps her statements do 
not always discount at their face value. 
There are apt to be shrugs and side glances 
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when her voice is heard. And yet her ad- 
vent is often a blessed relief. Between the 
shy, the awkward, the reserved, the bride 
making her first appearance, the visiting 
cousins and aunts, the Baptist sister who 
happens in, the ice will gather. Sister Blus- 
ter breaks the ice. She sets the ball rolling. 

Some of our helpers are so retiring and 
self-distrustful that all of Sister Bluster’s 
artillery is needed to draw them out. We 
have found that she has her place. She 
does bring things to pass. She can reach 
persons, use means, attain ends which others 
cannot. So we say God bless Sister Bluster. 
We are not responsible for her statements. 
Let her work in her own way and render 
her account to her heavenly Master, not to 
you or to me. Shall the eye say to the 
tongue, ‘‘I have no need of thee?”’ 


ee 


MIDWINTER. 
I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 
Of long, uninterrupted evening, know. 
—Cowper. 
ps elie Re, 
SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
GENERAL EXERCISES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR FEB. 25, 





BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N.Y, 





As mothers have the children, not for an 
hour like Sunday school teachers, but nearly 
all day, variety in occupations must be given 
to keep up the interest. Change of position is 
also needed. If the children seem a little 
dull, open the windows and march and sing— 
mamma with the rest. Onward, Christian 
Soldiers, is a good tune for lungs and feet. 

Materials: 

Bible verse pictures. The pictures and large 
pieces of cardboard (see last week), several 
pairs of scissors, some five-cent paint brushes, 
some homemade paste (a little carbolic acid 
keeps it sweet) and a pencil for each child 
who can write. Arrange so that all the chil- 
dren can paste at once. (Provide the pieces 
of cardboard for this.) 

Let each one, mamma included, close the 
eyes and take two or three pictures. Mamma 
looks up an appropriate verse for each pic- 
ture, in the concordance ; each child pastes his 
picture and writes under it the verse, or simply 
the reference, and his name and the date. 
Mamma writes for the youngest. See thata 
good, wide margin is left round each picture. 

Few pictures need be discarded. Many may 
be used by cutting away part. <A pretty illus- 
tration of ‘lilies’? and ‘King Solomon in 
his glory’? was made from an advertising card 
ofa kind of thread and one of baking powder 
by cutting off a part of each and then pasting 
them together on pale green cardboard. The 
following are selected at random from many 
that were easily obtained and suggested help- 
ful Bible verses: lion, lamb, star, fruits, horse, 
flowers, trees, little child, birds, foxes, a 
sword, a donkey, rivers, mountains, cows, 
corn (Pharaoh’s dream). Never have these 
Bible verse picture cards out except on Sun- 
day. After several Sundays put them away, 
to be partly forgotten by the children; then let 
the cards return unexpectedly some Sunday. 

How to teach the Golden Text: 

Most children consider it drudgery to com- 
mit anything to memory, therefore hide the 
committing of the Golden Text under some 
device that pleases them. The one for this 
week has ten words. It may be taught to lit- 
tle children (especially those who cannot read) 
as follows: tell the children that you will 
write on their finger nails and on your own 
the first letters of each of these ten words. 
Do this with a lead pencil, saying, ‘‘ b for by,” 
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‘‘ffor faith,” etc. By the time all the finger 
nails are marked the repetition of the ten 
words will be impressed on the little minds. 
Now have all the hands placed on the laps 
with thumbs and fingers closed in. Say: ‘' We 
will now call out the ten words that are hid- 
ing in our hands. Come out ‘ by’—all extend 
the left little fingers; ‘ fuith’—extend third 
fingers,” and soon. When all ten are out let 
them “hide again,’ beginning with the left 
little finger and proceeding as before except 
that now we tell the words to “ go in,”’ 

Materials for the lesson of Feb. 25: 

1. The two altars, six pieces of paper or 
cards and the gilt star used for the lesson of 
Feb. 4. 

2. A piece of paper or a card on which is 
written, ‘‘ Thine only son, Isaac, whom thou 
lovest.”’ 

3. From the junior Pilgrim quarterly cut 
out the picture of Abraham and Isaac; cut off 
the angel and the sheep; over the angel’s arm 
paste a piece of paper marked, “‘ Faith.”’ Paste 
this picture on a page of foolscap paper and 
inclose it with a cross drawn with lemon 
juice (use a clean pen). Let Abraham’s ex- 
tended hand be on the arm of the cross. 

The Lesson. 

Review the lesson of Feb. 4 with the altars 
and papers and the star representing the won- 
derful promises given to Abraham. Only one 
thing God had asked of Abraham (Gen. 12: 1). 
Now God is going to ask something very hard. 
Read Gen. 22: 2, only this one verse. Tell the 
children at once that God did not mean to 
have Abraham kill Isaac, although God meant 
that Abraham should think so. Then why 
did God make such acommand? He did it to 
explain to Abraham a very wonderful thing 
that He would do sometime. 

1. What was this wonderful thing that God 
explained to Abraham ? 

2. Why did God explain it to him? 

Now read and explain John 3: 16; Phil. 2: 8; 
Heb. 12: 2; Rom. 5: 7, 8, 12 and 19; also 1 John 
3: 16 and the account of the crucifixion in 
John, and make these points: (1) God gave 
His only Son; (2) His beloved Son; (3) His in- 
nocent Son; (4) Jesus obeyed His Father’s 
will; (5) Jesus was silent and submissive 
when He was bound; (6) the cross was laid 
on His shoulders; (7) He was crucified at Jeru- 
salem (Moriah) 2 Chron. 3:1. Next read the 
lesson through and bring out the same points 
about Abraham and Isaac. (Explain that 
Ishmael was not counted because he was not 
the son of promise.) 

God thus explained to Abram that His 
promise (Gen. 12: 3, last part) meant more 
than ‘‘a great nation and much land.” It 
meant great love, that is, great giving up on 
Fod’s part, on Christ’s part and on the part 
of those who would receive God’s blessings. 
It makes any one better to give up to God. 
Children are happier to do as God wishes. 
Explain. By Abraham’s offering his own son 
he understood God’s wonderful love in giving 
the promise. This would make Abraham more 
thankful toGod. God gave Isaac back safely to 
Abraham. This made him more trustful. Ex- 
plain Abraham’s wonderful faith, since to kill 
his only son seemed to mean the destroying of 
all God’s promises to Abraham. 

Illustration. Hold the lemon juice cross over 
a lamp chimney and the lines will come out 
bright. God tried Abraham’s faith as by fire, 
but by it he saw the cross, that is, understood 
more of God’s wonderful love and was made a 
still better man. Summary on blackboard or 
lesson roll, or let the children make with 
alphabet cards. 

The trial of Abraham’s faith: 

1. What was it? 

‘God’s explanation echoes 

of the recious 
romise (Gen. 12: 3). 
2. Why it was given? 
hankful to God, 
rustful in God, 
rained to help God. 


That Abraham 
might be 
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ANEODOTES OF DOGS. 

Dogs are credited by Darwin with reasoning 
powers, and Professor Agassiz used to insist 
that they possessed ‘something very like a 
conscience.” Their remarkable sagacity is cer- 
tainly evinced in these anecdotes culled from 
an article in the Home and Country Magazine: 


A good Eskimo leader is a marvel of in- 
telligence. He is not guided by line or 
whip, merely by words. Being extremely 
proud of his responsibility, he maintains an 
exclusive demeanor toward other dogs, 
sleeps alone and growls when approached 
by one whom he considers an inferior. It 
is customary to feed the leader by himself, 
and this encourages his vanity. The most 
severe punishment that can be inflicted is 
to reduce him to the ranks, and his abject 
demeanor, as he sorrowfully slinks along 
with tail between his legs is heartrending. 
A dog that is promoted to leadership at 
once assumes a self-conscious strut. 

Among the interesting anecdotes told of 
the sagacity and intelligence of the St. Ber- 
nard, it is related that a lady whoowned a 
fine specimen was in the habit of watching 
for her son’s return from business, Her 
sight a impaired, she would frequently 
place her hands upon the mantel and look 
closely at the clock. One evening, when 
her son was later than usual, she noticed 
the dog go to the mantel, place his paws 
upon it and gaze intently at the clock. Pos- 
sibly he hoped to hasten his master’s home 
coming by thus imitating his mistress. 

A very pretty and intelligent black and 
tan is owned by a friend whom my wife 
recently visited. She was invited to lay 
aside her wraps in a room upstairs. Dick 
followed and tried, in dog fashion, to obtain 
recognition. Failing there, but undaunted, 
the little fellow returned to the parlor, 
where he again sought to attract the cov- 
eted attention. Still my wife did not notice 
him, and finally Dick left the room to 
shortly return, bringing wrap, bonnet and 
gloves, which he placed in her lap, looking 
into her face with an expression on his own 
that seemed to say: ‘‘ If you haven’t time to 
notice me, I think you would better go 
home.”’ 

A family residing on Third Avenue, New 
York City, that owned a pet dog, regularly 
patronized a newsman who also served par- 
ties living on the floors below, and who 
threw regularly each morning threé papers 
into the hall. This family always sent the 
dog for their copy. The sagacious little 
animal unfailingly selected the right paper 
from the three and carried it upstairs, 
never making a mistake. How did he know 
which daily belonged to his mistress? 

An English traveler was accompanied to 
Vauxhall Gardens, in France, by a large 
mastiff, which was refused admittance and 
therefore left at the entrance in care of a 
guard. Some two hoursor so later the Eng- 
lishman returned and told the man that his 
watch had been stolen, saying that, if per- 
mitted to enter, his dog would soon discover 
the thief. The mastiff was thereupon al- 
lowed to accompany his master, who ex- 
plained to him what had occurred. After 
walking quietly about for a short time, the 
dog seized a man in whose pockets seven 
watches were found. He selected his mas- 
ter’s from the other six and carried it to him. 





A SENSIBLE PROTEST. 


Why do so many of the large jour- 
nals have one page conspicuously headed 
‘*Women’s Page’’? Must a woman needs 
confine her reading to the newest creations 
of the Paris modistes and the latest cut in 
skirts, seasoned here and there with a bit of 
gossip about the Prince of Wales or some 
other titled European? Those things have 
their place, but they are certainly not the 
one object of attention of even the most 
frivolous of women. You might as well 
have a men’s page devoted to new suitings 
and the latest news of Mr. J. L. Sullivan 
and his peers. It is not in keeping with the 
progress of the age to thus imply so narrow 
a limit to our interests. Women may, and 
do, read the rest of the paper even to edi- 
torials, and that title has no real meaning 
except as a relic of a narrower and bygone 
age. Why retain it, then, O noble editor? 
—The Wellesley Magazine. ¢ 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: 
The accompanying cut 
came to me by mail this 
\ morning, a few minutes 

before the regular 
« time for writing you 
my weekly letter. 
It was post- 
marked at Bos- 
8, ton, but [I am 
sure it is a Duz- 
bury picture. Did 
Fe OF not the D. Fore- 
man take it when he visited the South 
Shore a few days ago, ostensibly to skate on 
North River? I know that he said (in last 
week’s Corner) that “‘he saw no signs of 
the captain’? down there, This reminds 
me of an old American sailor I met a long 
time ago when traveling on a wild shore in 
British North America. He was from West- 
erly, R. I., but had lived there for many 
years, engaged in fishing and hunting. One 
of the stories about ‘*Mr. Joshua,” as 
everybody called him, was that he once re- 
turned from a visit to his traps in the un- 
inhabited interior and, when asked if he 
had seen any signs of martins, replied, 
“Ne’er a sign.”” He soon went ‘up the 
river’? again and came back loaded with 
fine martin skins. ‘‘ But you said you saw 
so signs,’’ said the outwitted settlers. ‘‘ No 
more I did,’’ answered the old hunter, “I 
seed the martins theirselves!”’ 

The fireplace is evidently the one in the 
famous ‘‘ Standish House,” so called, at the 
foot of Captain’s Hill in Duxbury. You 
will find a picture of the house in Nason’s 
Gazetteer of Massachusetts and one of the 
fireplace in Charles Carleton Coffin’s Old 
Times in the Colonies. The old-fashioned 
andirons, crane and teakettle are there, with 
candlestick and flatirons on the mantel 
shelf, with bellows on one side and the 
familiar oven on the other—what fragrant 
memories the latter recalls of ‘‘ good mince 
pies,” which I do not believe are equaled 
now, even by those which the girl and the 
boy by turns display on our Corner page! 
We can discern (by use of a glass) the well- 
known face of our old captain, seated on 
the ‘‘settle’? and spinning yarns of his ad- 
ventures to the four children, who must be 
his grandnephews and neices. The picture 
fulfills our prediction of last week and 
agrees with our theory of the name and an- 
cestry of “*M. D.’’ A most unexpected and 
conclusive confirmation of the latter, how- 
ever, has just come from a gentleman of 
the same name residing in Tacoma, Wn. 








My Dear Mr. Martin: I am a pretty old boy, 
but have been interested in the hunt after the 
captain of the Alphabet in the “ Corner,” and 
now that the captain turns out to be one of 
jy own name I am much more interested. 
I should think you obtained that record of 
the Delano family out of our old family Bible! 
Will you kindly tell me’ the Cornhill book- 
store in which you found ‘ Delano’s Voy- 
ages,” as I want to get a copy of the book. 
iG. E, Littlefield’s, 67 Cornhill.—Mr. M.] I 
am in the employ of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. It is strange that Myles 
and I have not collided before this, as he 
seems to have run over the N. P. a good deal. 
I was in Boston and in the Congregational 
House in October, and—must I tell it ?—I got 
lost while there! I found that one can be as 
badly lost in the cafions of Boston as in the 
callous of the Yellowstone! 

Yours respectfully, F. J. D. 


I presume Mr. D. had been into Faneuil 
Hall and was trying to get out of Dock 
Square! This cut, besides comfortably 
locating our master mariner, will please 
the writer of the following letter: 
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BERKSHIRE Co., MASS. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am eighty-two years old, 
but am not too old to take great interest in 
your Corner. I am sorry you have no fire- 
place in sight. If you had I would like a 
seat before a blazing fire of hickory, such as 
I enjoyed when I wasa boy. Heat in a room 
is pleasant, but after all there is not as much 
comfort in looking into a dark hole in the 
floor as in gazing at the flame as it passes 
up the chimney. But Ido not mean to croak 
and despise the blessings of today, because 
they are unlike those of former years. 
OLp VETERAN. 
With two old veterans on our hearthstone 
we might as well give up the rest of the 
column to our honorary members. 


Ho.uutston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I always read the Corner, 
so I think I must bea Cornerer! I have fre- 
quently found something for my pupils there 
(I have taught twenty-five years); for in- 
stance, I had never heard of ampersand. My 
mother, aged eighty, was very anxious to find 
the poem, ‘‘I hear thee speak of the better 
land.”’ I had decided to write to you about it 
when I saw in the Corner (Oct. 5] that it was 
by Mrs. Hemans. I got the book for a Christ- 
mas present, but, to my disappointment, found 
that the poem was not in it. Can it be pub- 
lished in the Congregationalist ? J.C. L. 

I am surprised, too, that in several edi- 
tions of Mrs. Hemans’s poems The Better 
Land is notincluded. But I have found it 
in one, and the editors will give it a place 
in this week’s issue. I have also received a 
copy of it, printed as a ‘‘chant,” from Mrs. 
K. of New Bedford. In turning over Mrs. 
Hemans’s Poems I find one upon The Lost 
Pleiad—the missing one of the Seven Stars 
which the California member thought looked 
like our Corner sign. And now a veteran 
from Minnesota asks: 


. . + Do you know where Dunraven got his 
name “ Valkyrie’ ? It puzzled me until I 
“caught on’’ to the Valkyrie of the Norsemen. 

I should have said no to the first ? a few 
hours ago, but noticed in the Hemans book 
a ‘*Valkyriur Song,’’ with notes, and then, 
happening to take up a new book about 
Myths from my table this morning, saw, 
almost the first thing, reference to the Val- 
kyries. Turning to the index, I found much 
more about those fabled and ‘‘ fatal sisters”’ 
of Norseland. Opening at another page I 
found interesting explanation of the myth 
of the ‘‘lost Pleiad,’’ with full references to 
its place in literature. (I advise Cornerers 
to get that book, Classic Myths in English 
Literature [Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.50]; it 
is crowded full of information we constantly 
want in our reading.) 

Mr. Martin: Can you tell me where the fol- 
lowing lines can be found? They are attrib- 


uted to Thomson, but [ do not find them in 
Thomson’s Seasons. E. H. B. 
Look nature through, ’tis revolution all; 


All change, no death. Day follows night; and night 
The dying day; stars rise, and set, and rise [etc.]. 


The reason why you did not find the lines 
in Thomson’s Seasons is that they are in 
Young’s Night Thoughts (VI. 677) and grand 
lines, too—but not for children! 


Evanston, It. 
Howard T.’s quotation [Jan. 25] was from 
Dr. John Wolcot (Peter Pindar). He repre- 
sents George III. as visiting Whitbread’s 
brewery and noting: 
Mem. 
To remember to forget to ask 
Old Whitbread to my house one day. 
Mem. 
Not to forget to take of beer the cask, 
The brewer offered me, away. 


See Chambers’s Cyelo. of Eng. Lit. 


A. L. B. 
How do I know H. L. B. belongs to the 
veterans? Because I remember playing 


with him once when I was a boy, and just 
what he said about Daniel Webster and the 
‘*Compromise Bill!’’ But he has doubtless 
forgotten to remember me. 
ters reserved for another old folks’ chimney 


corner. Mr. MARTIN. 





A pile of let- | 





The Young 
Housekeeper 


delights especially in nice 
cake. There are good 
recipes for all kinds of cake 
in our cook book, and any 
one who will follow the 
recipe and use Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder is sure to 
have good wholesome cake 
that keeps its freshness and 
flavor. 


The recipe book is sent free on receipt 
of stamp and address, 
CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER Co., 
81 & 83 Fulton St., N. Y. 








FOR -  @No 
INFANTS INVALIDS. 


TRADE MARK. 


Halekeyoy : 


THE ONLY PERFECT 
Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Denver, Colo, 
Gentlemen:—I can attest the good qualities 
of Mellin’s Food, for I have as healthy and 
strong a baby as one could wish. She has 
always eaten Mellin'’s Food. 
Yours truly. Mrs. H. R, CLise, 
San Jose, Cal. 
Sirs:—I am using Mellin'’s Food, and it 
agrees with my baby. It is the most satis- 
factory I have tried, and I am well pleased 
witb it. Mrs. FRANK WABDHASS, 


SEND for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,’ maile 


Free to any address, 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 































fare quickly and easily 
made with 
NONE-SUCH condensed 
MINCE MEAT 

because the trouble- 
i some work is already 
done. Every package 

makes TWO Large Pies. 
Ask your grocer for it. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO. 
“ Syracuse, N. Y. 
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You often hear of other extracts which 
claim to be “just as good” as 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


but these claims only call attention to 
the fact that the Company’s Extract 


THE STANDARD 


for quality. 
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CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Ruythe Oxford Improved RINGER Sew 
ing Machine, with a complete set of at 
tachments and guaranteed for 10 years Sbippet any 

where on 3) days’ trial. No money required in ad 
vance. 75.000 now in use. World's Pair Meda) awarded 
Buy from factory, save dealers’ and agente’ profit 
to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE 


Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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LESSON FOR F Es. 25. Gen. 22: 1-13. 
TRIAL OF ABRAHAM’S FAITH. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D, 








Abraham is the earliest Hebrew ideal of he- 
roism. Other religions have held that perfec- 
tion is attended by entire surrender of self to 
deities, but the Hebrew ideal regarded sucha 
surrender as the highest means of serving 
men. God inspired in Abraham the ambition 
to bless all nations. That became the one 
purpose of his life. He waited for the means 
by which this blessing might be given to man- 
kind till, in the course of nature, he could no 
longer expect to receive it, yet, when every- 
thing else failed, he still trusted in God. 
Therefore he became the Christian, as well as 
the Hebrew, ideal of hervism. ‘* Without be- 
ing weakened in faith he considered his own 
body now as good as dead, .. . yea, looking 
unto the promise of God, he wavered not 
through unbelief, but waxed strong through 
faith, giving glory to God, and being fully as- 
sured that what He had promised He was 
able also to perform.” 

But when at last the means of blessing the 
world had been given to him in Isaac, he was 
commanded by God to offer in sacrifice this 
only son, and to give up to God the hope of 
his life. He did it without hesitation. This 
was the supreme test of faith, The Hebrew 
hero was he who gave up to God everything 
to the uttermost, in confidence that he would 
in that way best serve men. 

Thestory of Job furnishes a striking parallel 
to that of Abraham. Job also gave up every- 
thing to God, wealth, children, health, his last 
hope of life. He refused to acknowledge that 
these trials were punishments for sin, but ac- 
cepted them as steps in the fulfillment of hid- 
den purposes of God, and declared that 
‘though Heslay me, yet will I wait for Him.”’ 
He was exalted by his trials, and became 
through them one of the foremost of Old Tes- 
tament heroes. 

The characters of Abraham and Job fore- 
shadowed the character of Christ. He also 
made it the supreme purpose of His life to do 
the will of God. That was what the prophets 
anticipated for Him., ‘‘ Wherefore when He 
cometh into the world, He saith... ‘Lo,I 
am come (in the roll of the book it is written 
of me), todo Thy will, O God.’”” He gave up 
life itself on the cross, believing that in that 
act of obedience He would perfectly fulfill the 
purpose of His life; and He did so fulfill it. 
‘* Who, for the joy that was set before Him, 
endured the cross, despising shame, and hath 
sat down at the right hand of the throne of 
God,” 

The Hebrew ideal, which appears in Abra- 
ham, thus becomes exalted into the Christian 
ideal in Christ, and it is the object of life at 
which Christ’s followers aim. ‘ Count it all 
joy, my brethren, when ye fall into manifold 
temptations; knowing that the proof of your 
faith worketh patience. And let patience have 
its perfect work that ye may be perfect and 
entire.’ To do everything for God and to be 
willing to give up everything for Him, in per. 
fect confidence that by our doing His will the 
world will be blessed, is to realize the Hebrew 
and the Christian ideal. The steps to it are 
illustrated in this supreme act of Abraham’s 
faith. They are: 

1. Habitual obedience to God. On seven dif- 
ferent oceasions God held converse with Abra- 
ham. The last one was when he offered up 
Isaac. For more than fifty years after that 
his life flowed on in peaceful prosperity, but 
the voice of God was heard no more. The 
final test of his character had been success- 
fully apphed. He had responded to the call 
to a peculiar destiny by leaving home and 
friends and country. He had steadily shaped 
his life in accordance with the unfulfilled 
promise of God, till God had taken’ him into 
closer fellowship by covenant. He had prayed 
for others with wonderful evidence of accept- 
ance with God. He had become the father of 
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the child of promise, and had begun to train 
him for his greatinheritance. By these succes- 
sive steps of obedience to God he had strength- 
ened himself in holiness, in fatherly affection, 
in interest in mankind, their present and 
future. In these ways he was made ready for 
the |highest test of his loyalty to God. 

A life of obedience is a constant preparation 
for ssreater service. God trusts increasingly 
those whom He has repeatedly tested. Men 
are less anxious for the praise of men accord- 
ing as their motives become more fixed to 
obey God at any cost. No man’s reputation is 
so safe as that of him who is wholly devoted 
to the service of God. 

2. Supreme ambition to realize the plan of 
God. Simple obedience to God will make one 
happy and strong to endure trial. But the 
conviction that God has a purpose to redeem 
and restore the world to holiness, and that we 
may help to perfect His kingdom, will make 
us not only happy but heroic. No sacrifice is 
too great for that, but sacrifice can be made 
only in confidence that God will use it for 
His own great purpose. Beyond question God 
commanded Abraham to sacrifice Isaac and 
directed him to the place where the deed was 
to be done. There is no more reason to sup- 
pose that Abraham misunderstood this reve- 
lation than that he misunderstood that in 
which he was told that Isaac should be born. 
Faith grounded on misapprehension is not 
genuine. 

Abraham learned in this experience two 
great lessons. The first was that God did 
not require human sacrifices. They were 
common enough at that time. They survived 
long after as an element of worship in other 
religions. But they do not again appear in 
Hebrew history except in the fulfillment of 
the wild vow of Jephtkah to sacrifice his 
daughter as a burnt offering. The other and 
abiding lesson which Abraham learned was 
that it was safe to obey God’s command even 
when obedience seemed certain to distroy all 
his hopes. His faith could not be shaken. 
He believed that though Isaac should be 
burned to ashes God would restore him, ‘‘ ac- 
counting that God is able to raise up, even 
from the dead: from whence he did also in a 
parable receive him back.” 

3. Confidence in God as an abiding principle. 
In the most difficult act which Abraham was 
ever called to do, his course was determined 
by this principle: but it would not have been 
so determined if his smallest daily actions had 
nut been decided by this same principle. 
Abraham’s faith is known to us only through 
his works. He did what God commanded, 
and in his actions we see his confidence in 
God. It governed the greatest deed of his 
life, the sacrifice of his only son; it governed 
also his daily acts, just as the law of gravi- 
tation applies to the atom as well as to the 
planet. 

In this abiding principle Abraham’s great- 
ness appears. He had devoted his life to one 
great object—the founding of a nation which 
should bless all nations. He had seen the 
promise of its fulfillment in Isaac only after 
long waiting and striving to obey God. His 
ambition had strengthened as Isaac grew. 
The demand made on his faith seems super- 
human. He took the journey as he was com- 
manded, prepared the wood for the altar, laid 
it, answered Isaac’s questions, bound his son 
on the pile and lifted the knife to slay him. 
As we dwell on Abraham’s perplexities, the 
father’s agonies, the steadfast execution of 
his purpose, we are amazed at the endurance 
of this servant of God. 

Yet what was required of Abraham is re- 
quired of every disciple of Christ, though the 
manner of expressing it will never again be 
required of any one. ‘‘ He that loveth son or 
daughter more than Me is not worthy of Me.” 
“Whosoever he be of you that renounceth 
not all that he hath, he cannot be My disciple.” 

This requirement 1s met, too, by a great 
army of faithful followers of Christ. It is 
met in daily living, with no conspicuous dis- 
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play of devotion. Human conduct is mostly 
composed of small things, but if they are 4} 
controlled by the one great principle of obedj. 
ence to God the life will be great though the 
sphere be humble. To have faith in God 4, 
the governing principle of life is to have , 
character which is a unit sustained and coy. 
trolled by Him. ‘Meekness, righteousness, 
love unconquerable—this is heroism. On), 
by seeing Him who is invisible can one be , 
hero. But such heroism is possible to every 
one. * This is the victory that hath overcome 
the world, even our faith.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 








Materials for illustration. Blocks for an 
altar, two small cards on which words may 
be printed, and a heart cut from paper. 

Make an altar of wooden blocks or of smal] 
stones, as for the lesson two Sundays ago, 
Recall the idea of the meaning attached to the 
offering by referring to the story of Cain and 
Abel. What made the true gift? Lay a card 
with Zove upon it on the altar. Where had 
Abraham built an altar? Why? Review the 
lesson of two weeks ago. Show the card used 
then with the altar, and let the children read, 
‘He believed in the Lord,” ete. Go on with 
the story of Abraham, telling of the gift of a 
son to him. Recall the promise made to Abra- 
ham. The gift of a sonin his old age was an 
assurance to Abraham that God’s promise 
was true. Speak of the love of the father for 
his child, and then describe the call to give 
him up. What gift does God wish all his 
children to make? Show the card again with 
the word Love upon it. If Abraham really 
loved God couldn’t he give up the very dear- 
est thing he had to Him? Do you think he 
was willing? Show the card with the Golden 
Text of two weeks ago on it, and let the chil- 
dren decide this question. 

Describe the long journey to a distant 
mountain. Abraham would have time during 
the three days to think of what bis life would 
be without his child. Did his faith leave him? 
O, no! Watch him building the altar and 
laying the wood upon it. He was ready to 
give his very best. But Isaac was to live to 
give himself to God and to serve Him for 
many years. Abraham had already offered 
his love when he was ready to give his beloved 
son, and so he had made a true gift. 

Suggest the way in which fathers and 
mothers offer their children to God’s service 
today, when they try to teach them to tove 
God first and to serve Him. Cut from papera 
heart, and as you place it on the altar let the 
children repeat again: 


What can I give Him, poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd I’d give Him a lamb; 
If I were a wise man I’d do my part. 
What can I give Him? 
Give Him my heart. 

a 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Feb. 18-24. Lessons from the Story of 

Stephen. Acts 6: 8-15; 7: 54-60. 

What Christianity owes to its martyrs; ever! 
true witness a martyr. Is modern religion made 


too easy? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 

Opposition and trial as a test of character. Those 
who beheld Stephen “ beheld his face as that of 
an angel” (6: 15]. The world watches a man at 
such times. Not every good man’s face has seemed 
to careful observers angelic in time of persecution. 
When it does so appear its influence is never after- 
ward forgotten. Beware lest opposition show you 
to be vindictive; disappointment sour your spirit; 
grief, which should make your heart tender and 
sympathetic, render you rd and selfish. These 
are the times for the faces of good men to appear 
like those of angels. 

The influence of the persecution and the memor) 
of Stephen on missionary activity. [See Acts 1’: 
19-21.] Remember especially the founding of the 
church at Antioch, with its new and wholesome ty)'¢ 
of Christian life and distinctive Christian nam. 
and all that that church stood for in after y« 
This, and perhaps even the founding of the church 
at Rome, was the partial result of the work 0! 
these itinerant missionaries, scattered by the pers 
cution that put Stephen to death and inspired )) 
his example. . a 

The influence of Stephen on the after life of Sau 
{Acts 22: 20}. Stephen was in a very importan 
sense the forerunner of Paul. [See on this point 
Fisher’s Beginnings of Christianity, p. 473.) 
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Y. P, 8. 0. E. 
REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Feb. 25-March 3. Giving Our Best to 
God. Mark 12: 28-33, 41-44. 

In bringing our best to God we are but imi- 
tating His method of dealing with us. ‘“‘ He 
spared not His own Son.” We cannot con- 
ceive of any better gift. This is the meaning 
of the incarnation. God could not be satisfied 
until He had bestowed His very life upon 
His children. Simple gratitude, then, should 
prompt us to give back to Him in kind, not in 
degree, for we never can match what He has 
done for us, but it is possible for us to present 
to Him a gift which shall resemble His in 
its representing the utmost of our ability. 

Nearly every one of us excels in some par- 
ticular. A has a talent for money-getting, B 
is an exceptional student, C possesses musical 
or artistic ability, D is a good housekeeper, E 
has a remarkably quick and tactful sympathy, 
and so on through the list. Now this indi- 
yidual power or gift is the thing that God 
wants. The consecration of it settles forever 
the question of its development. Here is a 
bright lad who is fond of business. He asks, 
Is it right for me to give my life to the effort 
to attain success in the business world? If 
he has devoted this gift to God, and proposes 
to win and use his wealth as a Christian 
should, bid him go forward. There is always 
danger of making our consecration vague and 
ineffectual. We can easily work ourselves 
up into a fervor over an indefinite consecra- 
tion, but when it comes to giving to God our 
dearest ambition, our choicest gift of mind or 
soul, then the reality of our profession is 
quickly tested. That was the reason why 
Christ commanded the rich young man to sell 
his great possessions. They were the one idol 
cf his life. 

To those of us who feel that even our best is 
altogether too cheap to give to God there is 
great comfort in the thought that the altar 
sanctifies the gift. In other words, no one 
ever brings the humblest, smallest offering to 
Jesus without finding it beautified and en- 
hanced in value by His touch upon it. Some 
persons, we say, bring out the worst side of 
us. We find it hard to be natural and agree- 
able in their presence. Not so with our Lord. 
If there is anything in us worth saving and 
developing He is sure to see it, and if we will 
but offer it to Him He will accept it gladly 
and multiply it a bundredfold. 

Parallel verses: Num, 18: 29; Ps. 51: 15-17; 
Proy. 23: 26; Matt. 19: 16-22; Luke 12: 48, 1.c.; 
17:10; John 1:16; Acts 3: 1-10; Rom. 8: 32; 
1 Cor. 3: 23; 2 Cor. 9: 7-9; 1 Tim. 6: 17-19; 
1 Pet. 4: 8-11. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
A REMOTE CORNER OF OUR COUNTRY. 

The illustrated government reports of Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson on the progress of education 
in Alaska and in regard to the introduction 
of domestic reindeer in that country give one 
an excellent idea of the strange inhabitants of 
this region about which we know compara- 
tively little. The educational work was in- 
augurated by the Christian missionaries only 
a few years ago, and has been patiently carried 
on in spite of almost insurmountable obstacles 
and in the face of hardships and deprivations 
infinitely greater than those encountered by 
most missionaries in foreign lands. 

In 1889 a special call came for work in Arctic 
Alaska. The Presbyterians,who were pioneers 
In the country, beginning work in 1877 at 
Fort Wrangell, had grown and widened until 
they had seven churches with 580 native com- 
municants, as well as 739 children under in- 
Struction. The Moravians, who settled on the 
Kuskokwim River in 1885, were well estab- 
lished, and missions had been started in 1886 
by the Episcopal, Methodist, Swedish, Baptist 
and Roman Catholic churches. The Quakers 
also had quietly but effectively commenced 
Work at Douglas Island. But the great Arctic 
Tegion in the north still remained untouched 
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and unvisited, its thousands of Eskimos con- 
tinuing to live and die in their uncivilized 
and barbarous condition. 

Arctic and subarctic Alaska cover an empire 
in extent equal to nearly all Europe, and this 
region is inhabited by the largest body of 
Eskimos in the world, numbering about 15,- 
600 souls. Their villages are found stretching 
at long intervals around the three great ocean 
sides of the country. Extending from Bering 
Straits to Point Barrow, the most northern 
point on the mainland of the continent, were 
three large settlements unvisited by mission- 
aries, and it was proposed, in 1889, that these 
places should at once be occupied. The great 
missionary organizations of the country were 
reluctant to enter upon the work in these 
northern regions, which are desolate and 
bleak beyond description. However, the 
Presbyterian Church decided to establish a 
station at Point Barrow, the Episcopal Church 
sent a missionary to Point Hope and the 
A.M. A. sent as their representatives Messrs. 
H. R. Thornton and W. T. Lopp to Cape 
Prince of Wales. The sad death, last sum- 
mer, of Mr. Thornton, at the hands of the 
natives is fresh in the public mind. 

Thus began the work in this almost inacces- 
sible field. The long Arctic night, with its 
depressing influence on body and mind, the 
intense degree of cold, the complete isolation, 
must be faced by the missionaries. Only once 
a year are they visited by the government 
ship bringing food supplies and messages from 
the outside world. These courageous men 
and women, of course, are beyond all earthly 
protection, for thousands of miles separate 
them from the nearest policeman, court of 
law or soldier. 

In 1890 the United States government be- 
gan to assume a share in the education of the 
Eskimos of Alaska. The government report 
for the year ending in June, 1891, records a 
school pupulation of from 8,000 to 10,000. Of 
these 1,847 were enrolled in the thirty-one 
schools then in operation. Thirteen day 
schools with 745 pupils were entirely sup- 
ported by the government, and twelve con- 
tract schools, with an enrollment of 1,102 
pupils, supported jointly by the government 
and the leading missionary societies. Of these 
latter pupils, 292 boys and girls received an in- 
dustrial training and were clothed, housed 
and fed. Toward the support of the contract 
schools the government contributed over $29,- 
000 and the missionary societies nearly $75,000. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general agent of edu- 
cation in Alaska, has visited all the stations 
and is thoroughly acquainted with the charac- 
teristics of the Eskimos. His testimony, there- 
fore, to the fact that they are worth saving 
physically, mentally and morally is very en- 
couraging. The Alaska Eskimos are not of 
the same small type as those in Greenland 
and Labrador. Dr. Jackson says: ‘“ Physically 
they are very strong, with’great powers of en- 
durance. They possess many good qualities 
and are capable of being civilized and becom- 
ing a valuable portion of the American peo- 
ple, and the only ones who will be willing to 
remain in and utilize that Arctic region.” 

The account of the introduction of reindeer 
into Alaska is full of interest, describing the 
difficulties experienced in inducing the Sibe- 
rian herdsmen to sell their deer, their trans- 
portation to Alaska and the favorable condi- 
tions for the maintenance of vast herds in this 
frozen region. Thus the government is doing 
its best for the physical salvation of the Eski- 
mos. We trust that their spiritual welfare 
may not be neglected, and that the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian missions will svon be 
re-enforced. Each issorely in need of the help 
of a missionary and wife. 

SECRETARIES IN THE FIELD. 

The Massachusetts H. M. S. has recently 
been having a series of field days in the inter- 
est of home missions. The Eastern field secre- 
taries of the C. H. M. S., Rev. W. G. Pudde- 
foot and Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary Coit 
of this State, Rev. J. H. Parker, superintend- 
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ent of Oklahoma, Miss Anna L. Pickens, secre- 
tary of the W. H. M. A., and Miss D. Moffat of 
the Rescue Mission in New York have been the 
speakers. The meetings, held afternoon and 
evening, have been well attended, except 
when stormy weather hindered, A special 
attraction at the evening meetings has been a 
stereopticon. Mr. Shelton has a good collec- 
tion of slides that illustrate various phases of 
the home missionary field and work. A large 
amount of home missionary information has 
been in this way distributed among the 
churches, and it is hoped that results will 
appear in quickened interest and increased 
gifts. 

The places visited were Williamstown, Shel- 
burne Falls, Palmer, Dalton, Fitchburg, West- 
boro, Walpole, Lawrence and Lowell. At 
Walpole Rev. G. A. Huod of thé C. C. B.S. 
and Rev. F. J. Marsh of the C.S.S. and P.S. 
spoke for the societies they represent. In this 
case the meetings were held morning, after- 
noon and evening and the audiences were 
large through the day. At Fitchburg and 
Walpole Rev. Ned Forest of El Reno, Okl., 
made a special appeal for help in building a 
church in that place. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Work for the Jews The impression among 
Christians that great masses of the Jews are 
now reached by the gospel is a mistake, ac- 
cording to Mr. David Baron, a converted He- 
brew, who is well-known in this country, 
especially by those who attend the meetings 
at Northfield. He says: ‘All we have so far 
succeeded in doing has been but to touch the 
skirt of the Jewish nation. The masses, found 
chiefly in Central and Eastern Europe and 
the Orient, are in utter ignorance of Christ, 
except, perchance, for the false repregenta- 
tions they see of Him in parts of Christen- 
dom.” Mr. Baron has, for nearly fifteen 
years, been connected with the well-known 
London Mildmay Mission, and has preached 
the gospel among the Jews in various parts of 
Europe, Palestine and Northern Africa. Now 
he has severed his connection with the mis- 
sion and is undertaking an independent work 
for his race, with the assistance of Mr. C. A. 
Schonberger, a relative of the late Dr. Adolph 
Saphir. They intend to begin their work in 
the West End of London, with the intention 
of reaching the wealthier and more educated 
Jews not brought within the scope of the 
missions in the East End. In time, however, 
Mr. Baron will extend his efforts to other 
parts of London and the provincial towns of 
Great Britain, and as the way opens mission- 
ary journeys abroad will be undertaken. 

Mrs. Besant in India Considerable excitement 
prevails in India, according to the Indian 
press, over the recent visit of Mrs. Annie Be- 
sant. Nothing is more ridiculous than her 
attitude in regard to ancient Hinduism. She 
bas gone about the country indulging in out- 
rageous flattery of Hindus and Hindu civiliza- 
tion, having learned the secret of winning the 
ear of a Hindu audience by indiscriminate 
praise of everything Indian. She seems to 
have uttered much rubbish, saying that her 
motherland was India and that she has an 
Eastern mind in a Western body, and pouring 
forth quotations from the sacred books of the 
Hindus. She wishes to pose as a leader of 
Hindu thought, pretending to have crossed 
the ocean to instruct the Hindus and revive 
their ancient greatness, but it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that modern India knows full well 
that ancient Hinduism is effete and lifeless 
and any effort to revive it will be useless. 


—_ —>—— - 


Asceticism is self-control gone mad. The 
moralist repudiates the lower for the sake of 
the higher. The ascetic thinks there is virtue 
in simple repudiation. Self-sacrifice is prop- 
erly the choice of the highest, accompanied 
necessarily by a sacrifice of the lower. The 
ascetic separates what should be one act of 
choice, and finds a virtue in the self-renuncia- 
tion alone.— William Smith. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE PSYCHIC FACTORS OF CIVILIZATION, 

The author of this work is L. F. Ward, 
whose former volume, Dynamic Sociology, 
published ten years since has made him 
known to students of such themes. In the 
present book he aims to apply the princi- 
ples laid down by him formerly to living 
questions somewhat more directly, as well 
as to establish them more firmly, with the 
result of the establishment upon a psycho- 
logical basis of a true science of sociology 
in all respects parallel and identical with 
the other less complex sciences of the hier- 
archy. Three principles, which he claims 
to be thus far alone in asserting clearly, are 
‘“‘the theory of the Social Forces and the 
fundamental antithesis which they imply 
between Feeling and Function; the contrast 
between these true Social Forces and the 
guiding principle of the Intellect, embody- 
ing the application of the Indirect Method 
of Conation and the essential nature of In- 
vention, of Art, and of Dynamic Action; and 
the superiority of Artificial, or Teleological, 
Processes over Natural, or Genetic, Proc- 
esses.’’ ‘The first division of the work deals 
with the subjective factors in psychology, 
the second with the objective factors, and 
the third with their social synthesis, object- 
ive psychology being pointed out as being 
the directive element in sociology. The 
conclusions at which he arrives in the first 
is that the object of nature is function, of 
man happiness, and of society action. 

The striking characteristic of his exami- 
nation of objective factors is the importance 
assigned to intuition. In their neglect of 
the intuitive faculty in this connection other 
students, he thinks, have made an omission 
which has largely invalidated their results. 
It constitutes man and society significant ex- 
ceptions, he believes, to the great dynamic 
laws which control the remainder of the 
organic world, He therefore goes on toana- 
lyze and declare the relation of intuition to 
perception, reason, judgment and inventive, 
creative and speculative genius, concluding 
the subject with a chapter upon the nature 
and function of the intellect. In the bal- 
ance of the volume he compares the econ- 
omy of nature with that of mind, considers 
meliorism, the science of social improve- 
ment; discusses the social consciousness, 
will and intellect, and urges as the remedy 
for existing evils sociocracy or government 
by society in distinction from autocracy, 
aristocracy, democracy or plutocracy, 

His line of argument throughout is able, 
profound and at times somewhat novel. But 
it does not always convince. More full ex- 
planation also is necessary of what soci- 
ocracy, if ultimately triumphant, is likely 
to be and to accomplish. He takes pains to 
avoid committing himself to the approval 
of leading arguments of current socialism, 
chiefly because of their too largely theo- 
retical character, but seems to us to lay 
himself open to the same charge. More- 
over, some of his positions certainly are not 
to be conceded without more support, and 
others are not to be admitted at all. Ex- 
amples of the one class are his claims that 
‘*from the standpoint of nature, and ac- 
cording to the normal processes of evolu- 
tion, the female is the principal sex”’; that 
women uniformly are constitutionally cau- 
tious, never run risks, never seek to reform 
anything held to be good in itself although 
capable of improvement but engage only in 
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so-called reforms which are not reforms at 
all but are more nearly revolutions, and seek 
to reform only institutions which they be- 
lieve bad and by abolishing; that the very 
rich usually are non-producers; and—these 
are several of his formaliy stated economic 
beliefs—that the interest of the individual 
is rarely the same as that of society, that 
public service will secure better talent than 
private enterprise for the same outlay, and 
that a man working alone earns the same as 
when his wife and children also work. Ex- 
amples of the other class are found in his 
identification of evil and pain; his asser- 
tions that ‘‘ none of this real moral progress 
has been due to the enforcement and incul- 
cation of moral precepts’? but ‘‘has been 
wholly due to the march of events,” and 
that ‘‘ideally moral conduct is wholly un- 
moral conduct’’; and his assertion ‘‘ that 
the environment transforms the animal, 
while man transforms the environment” as 
a literal and universal proposition. 

The reasoning of the book leaves the re- 
ligious element in man practically out of 
account and some quite definitely material- 
istic positions are taken. On this account 
the philosophy of the work is defective se- 
riously, not only as regarded from the point 
of view of the Christian thinker but also if 
considered from that of the comprehensive 
and impartial non-religious scholar. If the 
author’s special contributions to the discus- 
sion of his topic were conceded to be as im- 
portant as he believes them, there would re- 
main many weak points in his work, as the 
citations which we have made indicate suffi- 
ciently. [Ginn & Co. $2.00.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


So much has been printed of late about 
Marie Antoinette that the appearance of 
the biography of Count Fersen, A Friend of 
the Queen [D. Appleton & Co. $2.00], which 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey has translated from the 
French of Paul Gaulot, is timely. It is a 
decidedly entertaining book, and it affords 
a glimpse of the Revolutionary struggle in 
this country from the point of view of one 
of the French contingent who served us as 
allies. Most of it, of course, portrays the 
friendship of Count Fersen for the queen 
and his loyalty to the royal family in its 
time of peril. There was nothing dishon- 
orable in their relations, but Fersen seems 
to have been, and to have been understood 
to be, warmly attached to her and to have 
been freely trusted and confided in by her. 
His life, subsequently to her death, is nar- 
rated very briefly. Some documents newly 
brought to light have supplied material for 
the book, and it is eminently interesting. 
Henry of Navarre and the Iuguenots in 
France [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $150], by 
P. F. Willert, belongs to the Series of Heroes 
of the Nations. It covers often and well- 
trodden ground and contains nothing in the 
way of new facts or novel suggestions. It 
is a carefully studied and judicious history, 
and is written with considerable pictur- 
esqueness, It contains some illustrations 
and is a worthy addition to the admirable 
series to which it belongs. 

Another interesting volume about the 
great Moltke is Field-Marshall Count Hel- 
muth von Moltke as a Correspondent [Harper 
& Bros. $2.50], translated by Mary Herms. 
It includes letters to his family and friends 
and a number variously called out, e.g., by 
special occasions or topics. Little more need 
be said of them to indicate what they are 
like except that the simple, sincere, manly 
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and religious character of the writer is eyj- 
dent. The book is printed in uncommonly 
large type, but is handsome.-——Such a life 
as that suggested by the letters of Moltke 
affords a strong contrast to that portrayed 
in R. Waliszewski’s The Romance of an Em- 
press, Catharine II. of Russia [D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00]. It is based upon material 
much of which has only lately become 
available, and is a carefully studied, graphic 
and temperately and candidly written work, 
So much has been published about the dis- 
creditable side of Catharine’s character and 
reign that one lays aside this volume with 
the feeling that, in spite of her shameless 
iniquities, she was an abler woman and a 
better ruler than often has been supposed. 
The book does not lead one to admire either 
the empress or her country and we do not 
commend it for the reading of young peo- 
ple, yet it is an able volume regarded merely 
from the critical point of view. 

Dr. John Lord in his Two German Giants 
[Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.00] gives 
two short but effectively written sketches 
of Frederic the Great, the founder, and Bis- 
marck, the builder, of the German empire, 
to which are appended a vigorous charac- 
ter sketch of Bismarck, written by Bayard 
Taylor in 1877, and Bismarck’s own résumé 
of the relations of Germany to the other 
nations of Europe during his career, uttered 
in 1888 as a speech before the Reichstag. 
They make up a composite volume of gen- 
uine and more than passing interest-—— 
Thomas Birch Freeman [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 75 cents] was a pioneer missionary, 
representing the English Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, in Ashanti, Dahomey and Egba in 
Aftica, and Rev. J. Milum has written a 
concise yet sufficiently detailed account of 
him and. his work. He was appointed to 
his mission in 1837 and labored there most 
fruitfully until 1886, when old age com- 
pelled his retirement. He was a man of 
unusual ability and fidelity and _ his life- 
story is well worth being recorded thus. 
The book has illustrations. 

Such a book as An All-Around Boy [A.D. 
F. Randolph & Co. $1.50], by his father, 
Rev. R. S. Green, D. D., must be read with 
interest and cannot fail to do good. If theie 
be more of the personal partiality of a father 
in it than any one else would have exhibited, 
as there is, this very fact contributes a spe- 
cial zest and interest to its pages, while 
there is plenty of inherent evidence of the 
versatility, energy and Christian manliness 
of the boy. He was an uncommonly attract- 
ive lad and this account of him and his 
doings is spirited and inspiring. In his 
new book, Pictures from Greek Life au! 
Story |G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25], Prof. 
W. J. Church has retold in whole or in part 
and simply and entertainingly the histories 
of Solon, Leonidas, Themistocles, Pericles, 
Socrates, Epaminondas and others and also 
has described some of the chief events in 
Greek history. As always, his work is well 
done and of great service to young people. 





STORIES, 


Under the clumsy title, None Such? 
There Will Yet Be Thousands [North Pul- 
lishing Co. $1.25], Rev. E. J. Haynes, D. D., 
has written a novel which begins crudely 
and exhibits many imperfections as one 
goes on to its almost melodramatic climax, 
but which nevertheless has so much life and 
strength and wholesome inspiration in it 
that one cannot help liking it very much. 
It teaches in bold relief vital lessons as to 
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al character and the use of money. 


persoD ec F 
ledly and effectively dramatic.— 


It is decic 
An American Peeress [A. C. McClurg & 


[nu 2 
Co, $1.00], by ll. C. Chatfield-Taylor, one 
reads of a Western girl who finds herself 


among the English nobility unexpectedly. 
The history of her experiences, some sad, 
some happy, and their ultimate fortunate 
outcome forms an interesting book. 

Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron’s A Tragic Blun- 
Jer (J. B. Lippincott Co, $1.00] is exciting 
in a degree and somewhat above the average 
of the current short novels without being in 
any manner a grezt book. The people 
concerned are English.—Diana Tempest 
p, Appleton & Co. 50 cents], by Mary 
Cholmondeley, is another English tale of 
high life. It is written naturally and spir- 
itedly so far as the style goes, and the plot, 
if not equally natural, certainly does not 
lack spirit. It is pleasant reading for a 
journey.——So9, ina different sort of fashion, 
isC. J. C. Hyne’s The Recipe for Diamonds 
‘D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], an amusing 
story of travel, plotting and counter-plot- 
ting in the hope of discovering a method of 
manufacturing diamonds.—In Garrick’s 
Pupil [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00] Augus- 
tus Filon has described spiritedly certain 
sorts of London society in the days of Gar- 
rick, Samuel Johnson, Burke and their con- 
temporaries, portraying the coarse yet some- 
times brilliant life of the times with appar- 
ently a good degree of fidelity. Without 
being striking the book is interesting. 

Readers of the Century will recall several 
stirring stories of experiences of Unionists 
at the South, escapes from rebel prisons, 
etc., which that magazine has published 
within a few years. Seven of these—in- 
cluding the War Diary of a Union Woman 
in the South, The Locomotive Chase in 
Georgia, Colonel Rose’s Tunnel at Libby 
Prison, and The Escape of General Breck- 
enridge—now have been printed together 
and form a most engrossing volume, Fa- 
ious Adventures and Prison Escapes of the 
Civil War [Century Co. $2.00] which is 
illustrated and which describes pictur- 
esquely the daring, shrewdness and _ perti- 
nacity Which were displayed by the captives 
in their endeavors to win their freedom. 
If these stories were not known to be true, 
some of them would seem almost incredible. 
—heyv. Dr. W. B. Carpenter, the Bishop 
of Ripon, has a vivid fancy and a facile pen 
and has gathered into a pleasant little book, 
Twilight Dreams [Macmillan & Co. $1.00] 
t dozen reveries which are allegories or 
parables as well. ‘They are delicate and 
graceful in form and suggest useful lessons 
while they afford real pleasure. The author 
certainly possesses, with his other eminent 
cudowments, a peculiar gift for work of 
this character, 

Mabel S, Emery’s little book, When We 
Were Little [Universalist Publishing House. 
$1.09), which Edith N. Clark has illus- 
tated, reproduces with remarkable distinct- 
hess and naturalness the doings of certain 
little children which in the main almost 
‘very grown-up person will recall as true of 
his own childhood. It is chaimingly 
written and beautifully issued.—One of 
Grimm’s famous fairy tales, A Man Without 
“ Heart, has been prettily reprinted by 
Messrs, L, Prang & Co. and illustrated with 
several well executed colored pictures and 
mikes a tempting volume for the boys and 
sirl.——Not even Grimm's tales surpass 
‘uch a simple, sweet and touching little 
‘ory as Dr. S, Weir Mitchell’s Mr. Kris 
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Kringle [George W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cents] 
which, although written as a Christmas 
story, is sure of a hearty welcome at any 
time. It is a living picture of charming 
child character and is full of wholesome 
suggestion. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The handsome Cambridge edition of Long- 
Sellow’s Complete Poetical Works [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00] seems to be as 
certain as almost any publication can be of 
an assured popularity. It embodies the en- 
tire text of the six volumes of the Riverside 
edition which include poetry—tbat is, the 
whole of the poems except the translation 
of Dante—and they are printed in a single 
volume and that by no means an unwieldy 
one. Ordinarily the consequences of such a 
condensation would be two, the use of ex- 
cessively thin paper and of unpleasantly 
small type. But in this case the paper is 
sufficiently opaque to prevent the printing 
on the back from being noticeable and the 
type is of good size and perfectly clear and 
legible. Certain juvenile and other minor 
poems form an appendix. A careful bio- 
graphical sketch, by Mr. H. E. Scudder, 
who edited the Riverside edition, is sup- 
plied and there are useful notes, a portrait 
and a picture of his Cambridge home, both 
excellent, a chronological list of his poems 
and careful indexes of first lines and titles. 
It is a cheap edition but the only cheap 
thing about itisits price. It is declared to 
be the on y complete edition of Longfellow’s 
own poems yet issued in a single volume, 
and it is just what many people have been 
wishing for. 

The recent death of Hon. Hamilton Fish 
has given special interest to the little vol- 
ume, by Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis, called 
Mr. Fish and the Alabama Claims [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 75 cents]. It has been 
called out by statements in Hon. E. L. 
Pierce’s Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner concerning the differences between 
Senator Suniner’s views and those of Presi- 
dent Grant and Secretary Fish about the 
British proclamation of belligerency at the 
time of our Civil War. Mr. Davis was Sec- 
retary on the part of the United States for 
the Geneva Commission and has made care- 
ful and repeated studies of the history of 
the whole subject for which he has had 
exceptional advantages. He disputes the 
record above referred to and controverts 
Mr. Sumner’s doctrines. He has felt called 
upon to write in justice to the facts and 
also to Mr. Fish’s memory and he has pro- 
duced a clear, forcible and apparently well 
supported statement, and his volume is a 
valuable contribution to the literature re- 
lating to the Civil War and its consequences, 
as well as to the productions referring to 
the great actors concerned more personally. 

Iienry Van Brunt, the eminent architect, 
has gathered into a volume, called Greek 
Lines and Other Architectural Essays | Wough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50], six papers writ- 
ten at intervals during his professional ca- 
reer of thirty years. The subjects of the 
others are The Growth of Conscience in 
Modern Decorative Art, Historical Archi- 
tecture and the Influence of the Personal 
Element upon it, The Royal Chateau of 
Blois, The Present State of Architecture, 
and Architecture and Poetry. The first 
three and the last two have been printed be- 
fore. They all, while especially valuable to 
those who have some knowledge of archi- 
tecture, are well worth being read by others 
for they embody the reflections and conclu- 
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sions of a man of large general culture as 
well as of special professional knowledge 
and are written with vigor and beauty. The 
last one ends with a striking and unique 
original poem.—All who are interested in 
the study of insect life will enjoy Romance 
of the Insect World [Macmillan & Co. $1.25], 
by L. N. Badenoch with illustrations by 
Margaret J. D. Badenoch and others. It 
describes the metamorphoses of butterflics, 
beetles, etc., and the food, homes and de- 
fenses of insects at once instructively and 
pleasantly. It will be popular among young 
people and will teach them habits of ob- 
servation and impress them with the mar- 
vels of the insect department of life. 

There is considerable nonsense and some 
sense in From Wisdom Court [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50], by H. S. Merriman and S, G. 
Tallentyre, with illustrations, and good 
ones, by E. Courboin. It is intended to 
amuse the reader by humorous reflections 
upon matrimony, luck, visitors, meals, so- 
cieties, power, etc., and it does. It belongs 
to the class of volumes most of which weary 
the reader more than they amuse him Le- 
cause much of their fun is forced or trivial. 
But this book has amused us without 
wearying. Its chapters are short and con- 
tain many quick turns of drollery which 
spur on the reader’s interest. It never 
convulses one with laughter but it keep 
one smiling to himself for as long a time as 
he devotes to it.-—-Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons have sent out the third group in 
their Ariel edition of Shakespeare. It m- 
cludes seven tragedies, Macbeth, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Othello, Hamlet, Julius Ca- 
sar, King Lear, and Romeo and Juliet [Each 
75 cents]. We have called attention before to 
the attractions of this edition—the complete 
text, the pocket-size, the clear, handsome 
type, the excellent paper and flexible leather 
bindings and the outline illustrations by 
Howard. It is one of the most tempting of 
all recent editions. Each volume is in its 
own case and the group is in a box. 

Greece in the Age of Pericles [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25] is one of the Uni- 
versity series and is by A. J. Grant. Itisa 
good example of the study of history by 
concentration upon and thorough exami- 
nation of a particular period. Mr. Grant 
has endeavored to give a comprehensive 
account of Greece especially socially and 
religiously, and also to explain the elation 
of Greek to general European history. The 
book is well written and has some pictures. 
——Another volume of speeches and ad- 
dresses is that of William EF. Russell { Little, 
Brown & Co, $2.50], ex-Governor of Mass- 
achusetts, which has been edited by his 
brother, Charles Theodore Russell, Jr. Col. 
T. W. Higginson has supplied the intro- 
duction. It is not a complete collection but 
includes most of those supposed to possess 
especial interest and permanent value, There 
are nearly sixty, selected from more than 
two hundred and fifty. The editor has 
attempted to form a series discussing the 
tariff and its effect upon New England’s 
industry, but there are many on otber topics. 
There is a portrait—not a good one—of the 
ex-Governor and the book is printed land- 
somely. It will doubtless be most cordially 
received throughout this State and else- 
where.-——A new and novel Columbian Au- 
tograph Souvenir Cookery Book, entitled 
Favorite Dishes [Carrie V. Shuman, Chicago. 
$1.50], has been compiled by Carrie V. Shu- 
map, in which are more than three hundred 
receipts, each with the autograph of ap 
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parently one of the Lady Managers or Lady 
Alternates representing the different States 
and Territories in the management of the 
Woman’s Department. There are portraits 
of twenty-four of the most noteworthy 
women. The book has reached a second 
edition already. Its original object was 
to raise funds to help women to visit the 
exposition. It is handsomely printed. 


NOTES. 

—— Copyrights on the writings of the late 
Guy de Maupassant yielded $8,000 last year. 

—— Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s next novel, 
which is almost ready, is to deal, like his 
last preceding, with American characters and 
scenes. 

—— The International Library has just pub- 
lished the first novel to be translated from the 
Bulgarian tongue. It is Ivan Vazoff’s story, 
Under the Yoke. 

—— Mr. James Schouler has decided to add 
one more volume, dealing with the Civil War 
and Lincoln's administration, to his admirable 
History of the United States under the Con- 
stitution. 

—— Mrs. General Grant has decided not to 
have her memoir of her husband published 
until after her death. One publisher, who 
has examined the manuscript, is said to have 
offered her $50,000 for it. 

—— Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new story, Mar- 
cella, which is about to appear, has cost the 
author five years of work, one good result of 
which is that it is shorter than either Robert 
Elsmere or David Grieve. It is believed by 
so competent a judge as Mr. E. W. Bok, that 
Robert Elsmere sold to the amount of about 
750,000 copies, of which only 75,000, however, 
were of the authorized edition. David Grieve 
is near the end of the fifth edition. It sold 
rapidly at first, then for a time hardly at all, 
and now is in demand again. Nearly 140,000 
copies of the copyright edition have been sold. 

—— There is likely to be long litigation 
over the libel suit of Mrs. J. B. Martin— 
formerly Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull—against 
the trustees of the British Museum for making 
accessible to the public two books about the 
Beecher scandal in which occur alleged libel- 
ous allusions to her. Her application to the 
court was granted but the trustees appealed 
and pleaded that, as soon as their attention 
had been called to the matter, the books were 
withdrawn from the museum collection. Their 
appeal has been dismissed and they now are 
ordered to state from whom they received the 
books and what steps they took to learn the 
character of the contents. 

— The Westminster Gazette recently pub- 
lished the following interesting facts about 
the rise in value of the first editions of certain 
publications : 

In 1751 Thomas Gray published, at the 
modest price of sixpence per copy, An Elegy 
Wrote in a Country Churchyard. One of 
these original sixpenny pamphlets, uncut, 
was recently sold by Messrs. Sotheby for £74. 
A first edition of The Vicar of Wakefield 
fetched £54, and Grimm’s German Stories 
£33 10s. A copy of Tenvyson’s Poems, issued 
as the joint production of the laureate and 
Hallam, which it seems probable belonged to 
the latter, realized £16 10s.; Coverdale’s Bible 
£51, and another more imperfect copy £20 10s. ; 
Report of the Challenger Expedition £48; 
first edition of Wordsworth’s Descriptive 
Sketches in Verse £26; two proof-sheets of 
St. Ronan’s Well, with corrections and addi- 
tions by the author, £21; and the original 
autograph of Burns’s Queen Mary’s Lament, 
£35 10s. 

BOUKS OF THE WEEK. 


D. ©, Heath & Co. Boston. 

GUIDE TO THE StuDY OF COMMON PLANTs. By 
Prof. V. M. Spalding. pp. 246. 85 cents. iy 
Harper & Bros. New York. 

IN Direst PERIL. By D.C. Murray. pp. 303. $1.25, 
PARISIAN PoINTS OF Virkw. By Ludovie Halévy. 
pp. 15. $1.00. ; 
THE PENANCE OF JoUN LOGAN. By William Black. 

pp. 311. 89 cents. 
HORACE CHASE. Bs Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
pp 419. 3 
THE SALIENT POINTS IN THE SCIENCE OF THE 
Earn. by SirJ.W. Dawson. pp. 499. $2.00. 
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ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE WILLIAM 
Curtis. Edited by C. E. Norton. Vol. Ll. pp. 
527. $3.50. 

INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL BIOL- 
oGy. By Prof. C. W. Dodge, M.S. pp. 422. $1.80. 

Memoirs OF SHERLOCK HOLMEs. By A. Conan 
Doyle. pp. 281. $1.50. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

HIsTORY OF GERMANY. By Bayard Taylor. pp. 
476. $1.50. 

THE ORTHOEPIST. By Alfred Ayres. pp. 292. $150. 


E. P. Dutton Co. New York. 
THEY MET IN HEAVEN. By Rey. G. H. Hepworth. 
pp. 209. 75 cents. 
PAX AND CARLINO. By Ernst Beckman. pp. 196. 
$1.00. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
SYLVIE AND BRUNO CONCLUDED. By Lewis Car- 
roll, pp. 423. $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
Suips THAT PAss IN THE NIGHT. By Beatrice 
Harraden. pp. 235. $1.00. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
Gop Is Love. By the late Rey. A. L. Moore. pp. 
290. 50. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Ginn & Co. _ Boston. 
BURG NEIDECK. By W.H. Riehl. pp. 86. 35 cents. 


Henry Holt & Co. New York. 

First COuRSsE IN SCIENCE: (I.) Book of Experi- 
ments; (II.) Text-book. By Prof. J. F. Woodhull. 
pp. 79 and 133. 

University of the State of New York, Albany. 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY AND INDEX OF STATE 
LEGISLATION IN 1893. pp. 153. 20 cents. 

S. Burns Weston. Philadelphia.. 

Wat Do WE STAND For? By Felix Adler. pp. 
15. 10 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 


January. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY BULLETIN.—CHILDHOOD.—MUSIC. 


February. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—ATLANTIC. 
—FORUM.—-AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—ART AM- 
ATEUR. — OVERLAND. — EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.— 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—COTTAGE HEARTH.—DON- 
AHOE’S.—CENTURY.—BOOK REVIEWS.— JOURNAL 
OF HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTH.—BOOK- 
BUYER.—NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—BABYHOOD, 
—BooK NEWS.—GOOv HOUSEK EEPING.—NEW ENG- 
LAND.—COSMOPOLITAN.—BLUE AND GRAY.—AS- 
TRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHYSICS.—BIBLICAL WORLD. 


OURXENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Rev. Dr. J. M. King contributes to Zion’s 
Herald an article on Methodism in New York 
City. He names the following facts as in- 
dications of weakness: ‘‘The time limit is 
a paramount source of weakness. ... Class 
meetings ... have largely fallen into disuse 
and are no longer considered an essential fac- 
tor in church life... . We have lost our hold 
on the very class to which we were originally 
sent. ... We are without masterly and ag- 
gressive leadership. Little new blood and 
brains in ministry and laity are being added 
to our invoice of strength. We are feeling the 
effects of an emasculated theology.... We 
are, to an alarming extent, putting a premium 
on novel and unusual methods of work for 
the salvation of souls. ... We do not hold 
the children of our well to do Methodists... . 
There is a deplorable lack of honest denomi- 
national self-respect and parental teaching 
and self-control which, in uncounted in- 
stances, has reached such a nerveless condi- 
tion that while parents, with dying zeal, con- 
tinue to adhere to Methodism, their children, 
with parental consent, leave us.’’ 

The Pacific Methodist Advocute says the Mid- 
winter Fair in San Francisco is ‘‘a moral 
blight. The Sabbath is to be ignored, and 
purposely and ostentatiously outraged. The 
newspapers publish a revoltingly shameless 
piece of news touching the art display, from 
which we gather that that departinent is to be 
a saturnalia of the French school. The expo- 
sition grounds, so we learn, are flanked and 
ringed with drinking places and respectable 
infamies. We speak advisedly when we say 
that the tendency of the whole thing is to in- 
sult the Christian and moral sense of Cali- 
fornia, and to sink in the moral scale a city 
which already bears a name too deeply tinged 
with shame, and too much spoken against in 
the Christian world.” 

The Examiner falls back upon what it calls 
‘New Testament common law” for the Bap- 
tist Scriptural authority for close communion: 
‘‘There is no statute law for ‘close commun- 
ion.’ There is New Testament precedent for 
the observance of the Lord’s Supper by bap- 
tized believers only—precedent clear, ample 
and all pointing in one way. Unless this 
precedent has all the force of law one of 
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our chief denominational principles has no 
Scriptural justification whatever, and the re- 
proaches that other Christians cast upon us for 
our practice are well founded. If nothing is 
authoritative law but that distinctly stated in 
the New Testament as such, we are wrong as 
Baptists in maintaining our simple forms of 
church government and of worship. There is 
no command that the church shall have any 
special form of organization; deny the author- 
ity of precedent and the question between 
Congregational, Presbyterian and Episcopal 
organization is a mere matter of expediency, 
not worth serious discussion, still less justify- 
ing the making of divisions in the body of 
Christ.” 

William Lloyd Garrison, in the Christian 
Register, states that in his opinion the cause of 
the present world-wide distress is that “land, 
instead of being considered the raw material 
for labor, is chiefly regarded as a rent yield- 
ing property.” Referring to a recent confer- 
ence in this city which he attended, he pokes 
fun at the palliations and cures suggested 
by professors, clergymen and socialists: ‘It 
was gravely announced by those of a social- 
istic bent that men have a right to demand 
work, with the implication it was somebody’s 
duty not only to furnish it, but to pay stand- 
ard wagesalso. I questioned silently the right 
of any man to force me to employ him, or my 
own right to demand that another should em- 
ploy me. Moreover, I doubted whether a di- 
rect application to the speakers would meet 
with a cordial response if presented in such a 
spirit.” 

ABKOAD. 

Mrs. Annie Besant’s attempt to win con- 
verts for theosophy among the natives of In- 
dia is not welcomed. Two quotations from 
journals edited by natives will indicate this. 
The Hindu says: ‘‘ We should have been glad 
if Mrs. Besant had explained why the Hindus 
who were in a state of high spiritual beatitude 
fell so low as to become the laughing-stock of 
the whole world—for Mrs. Besant cannot deny 
that whatever Hindus in the past might have 
been, Hindus no longer are the same people. 
It will not do to say that they grew material- 
istic and fell. We should like to know why 
they grew materialistic—they who shone so 
brilliantly in the seventh heaven of spiritual 
perfection.’’——The Christian Patriot aftirms 
that: ‘‘Our efforts to improve the world will 
eud in emptiness if we are not sustained bya 
belief in a personal God. In the present criti- 
cal state in which India is placed, it is of the 
utmost importance that the claims of morality 
should be put forward in all its force and com- 
pleteness. For the regeneration of India we 
need men and women who will prefer self- 
sacrifice to selfishness, who will appreciate 
the sacredness of the word ‘ ought,’ and who 
will understand duty to mean abnegation of 
self and obedience to the unconditioned com- 
mand of right.’’ 

Prof. Andrew Harper of Ormond. College, 
Melbourne, Victoria, contributes to the Brit- 
ish Weekly au article on Religion and Morals 
in that Australian colony, with especial refer- 
ence to the effect of the recent financial re- 
verses. He also shows that the increase of 
crime in the colony has been most marked. 
While population has increased thirty-two 
per cent. crime has increased fifty-four per 
cent. He attributes this to “ the relaxing in- 
tHuence of our recent speculative period, one 
terribly destructive feature of which was 
the absence of family religion and parental 
control... . But the most potent cause has 
undoubtedly been the bitter secularism of the 
state system of primary education. It went 
to the disgraceful extreme of removing the 
name of Christ from schoolbooks. . . . In our 
folly we cut up the roots of moral life in the 
schools, and we have seenit witheraway... . 
Let the Bible be read... . That is the mini- 
mum which is irreducible, and more in the 
primary schools is of little use. We have 
writhed in the prison of secularism for twenty 
years with most disastrous results.” 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The account of the Moody meetings will be 
read with interest. They seem to come closer 
to us, occurring as they do in the city to which 
the eyes of the whole country are turned daily. 

The annual banquet of one of the Cleveland 
churches comprised nearly all the features 
that are introduced at such annual gather- 
ings. Indeed, the custom of roll-call and sup- 
per has become so widespread and the details 
so well known that to report these ordinary 
anniversaries is almost like chronicling that a 
prayer meeting was held by —— church. 

The plan of considering The New Era at the 
midweek meetings has its dangers, but also 
many manifest advantages. Not only this 
book, but such missionary works as Dr. Paton’s 
life and many biographies and religious and 
denominational histories might with profit be 
read in connection with our prayer meetings 
as side lights. 

Our correspondent calls Dr. Walker’s install- 
ing prayer a reordination to every minister. 
To every person messages are constantly com- 
ing that would inspire and reawaken if there 
were first the willing mind. We are too often 
afraid to listen to something that sounds old. 


THE FIRST CHURBCH IN PITTSFIELD. 

Rev. W. V. W. Davis, D.D., recently of 
Worcester, was installed pastor of the First 
Church of Christ in Pittsfield, Mass., Feb. 7. 
The ccuncil called represented every Congre- 
gational church in the county and others of 
the vicinage, a roll of twenty-six in all. No 
paper had been prepared by Dr. Davis, who 
preferred to return to the older custom of 
simply presenting himself to be questioned, 
which policy was highly commended. Presi- 
dent Clark Seelye of Smith College, moderator 
of the council, opened the examination. Dr. 
Davis was exceedingly happy in his responses. 
The value of the council was never better 
demonstrated. It provided the means of re- 
vealing, as nothing else could have done, the 
mind and heart of the new pastor. Among 
other things it showed how one could be in 
sympathy with much of the higher criticism 
and at the same time intensely evangelical 
aud loyal to the Scriptures as inspired of God. 
With regard to the person and work of Christ, 
the impression conveyed was that he could 
speak from deep conviction and personal 
knowledge. 

So it seemed peculiarly in keeping with the 
spirit of the occasion when Dr. Munger, who 
preached the sermon, announced for his text, 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, we speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen; 
and ye receive not our witness. If I told you 
earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall 
ye believe, if I tell you heavenly things?” 

The opening thought of the sermon was that 
only he is the true preacher who speaks that 
which has become reality to himself. We 
must understand the human, earthly side of 
Christ’s teaching before we can understand 
the heavenly. The preacher contended that a 
great mistake which the church has made has 
been in putting the sublimest and most mys- 
terious truths at the very entrance of the 
Christian discipleship, reversing the order 
employed by Christ in bis own ministry. 

Following the sermon the installing prayer 
was offered by Dr. L. S. Rowland, Rev. E. G. 
Selden gave the charge to the pastor, Rev. 
I. C. Smart extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship and Dr. Coyle gave the charge to the 
people. 

The exercises of the day did not close with 
the installation services. This seventh day of 
February was also the one hundred and thirti- 
eth anniversary of the church. Moreover, 
during the year large additions have been 
made to the church edifice, increasing greatly 
its capacity for usefulness. In the evening 
these two events were celebrated, while the 
people had an opportunity of meeting their 
pastor and his wife. A bountiful repast was 
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served and followed by addresses congratula- 
tory, historic and dedicatory, from members 
and friends of the church. It was a marked 
day in the history of the church, full of im- 
portance, also, for the denominational life 
throughout the county, of which this church 
in Pittsfield is geographically the center and 
heart. 


INSTALLATION OF DR. LAMSON AT 
HARTFORD. 

After nineteen months of life without an 
installed pastor the First Church in Hartford 
is now rejoicing in a new head, while it re- 
tains Dr. Walker as pastor emeritus, unwilling 
to let him go. The installation of Rev. C. M. 
Lamson, D.D., late of St. Johnsbury, took 
place Feb.7. The council was large, as be- 
fitted the dignity of the mother church of 
Connecticut. The evidert aim had been to 
represent in the council the formative churches 
of the State, while the previous history of the 
First Church itself was represented by the 
Eliot Church of Newton. 

The council’s session of examination was 
pleasant and tranquil. Dr. Lamson’s paper 
mingled personal creed and scientific thought 
in an informal way, but, unpretentious as it 
was, it was far from empty of clear character- 
izations and sentences of epigrammatic force. 
He revealed an ecclesiastical position con- 
servative for himself, tolerant toward others, 
as shown in statements regarding the atone- 
ment and the doctrine of future probation. 
His paper elicited no questions. 

The ceremony of installation took place 
before a large audience, surrounded by the 
stateliness and glow of color of the fine old 
edifice. The sermon, by Dr. A. J. Lyman, 
was a heartfelt, poetical and stimulating ex- 
position of the words, ‘On his head were 
many crowns.” The installing prayer, by Dr. 
G. L. Walker, was one of the too rare vindica- 
tions of that authority which not liturgical 
prayer but personal petition only can exercise 
upon the listening ear and the consenting 
heart. Its simplicity and truth must have 
made it for each minister present a reordain- 
ing prayer, for every auditor an event exalt- 
ing his ideal of the church and the pastorate. 
The charge to the pastor and the right hand 
of fellowship were given by two clergymen of 
the city, Dr. E. P. Parker and Mr. J. H. 
Twichell. Their own pastorates in Hartford, 
the one of over thirty, the other of twenty- 
seven years, were welcome and encourage- 
ment in themselves, while their presence gave 
an atmosphere to the evening’s ceremony of 
cordiality and manliness, Other parts in the 
installation were rendered by Rev. Michael 
Burnham, D.D., Professor Mead of the sem- 
inary, Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D.D., and Rev. 
W. DeLoss Love, Jr., and thus a day of 
worthy history was added to the 261 years of 
the church. 

The annual meeting of the church was held 
on the evening following the installation. 
The reports showed the year to have been one 
of prosperity under the leadership of Rev. 
Charles H. Williams, who for thirteen months 
has been acting pastor. During 1893 the mem- 
bership has increased, and the total benevo- 
lences of the church reported amount to 
$30,000. A resolution was passed expressing 
the church’s appreciation of Mr. Williams’s 
services. ¥. BR. 8. 


MR. MOODY AT THE CAPITAL. 

The opening of the Moody meetings in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has exceeded all expectations 
in the volume and strength of the interest 
manifest. The work of preparation had been 
earried on quietly and without any unusual 
developments. ‘he city was districted and 
for ten days before Mr. Moody came union 
meetings were held in each district. The 
pastors conducted them without asking Mr. 
Moody to send advance workers, as he has 
done in many cases. The local pastors are 
accustomed to working together by their ex- 
perience in supporting the Central Union Mis- 
sion, known to all leading mission workers as 
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one of the model missions of the United States 
All the leading denominations came into the 
present effort very cordially. The rectors of 
our largest and wealthiest Protestant Episco- 
pal churches stand side by side with the other 
clergy. The treasurer of the movement is a 
prominent Episcopal layman, while one of the 
most fervent extemporaneous prayers offered 
at the opening meeting in the great hall last 
Wednesday evening was by a leading Episco- 
pal clergyman. Mr. Moody’s advent was 
gladly anticipated by the leading Protestant 
elements throughout the city. 

When he stepped upon the platform in Con- 
vention Hall on Wednesday evening, Feb. 7, 
a half-hour or more before the advertised hour, 
he was evidently deeply impressed. He looked 
upon 6,000 people, and he soon knew that 
nearly as many more were turned away. Be- 
hind him was a choir of 1,600 singers, with a 
large orchestra, a grand piano and ap organ. 
Mr. Moody’s first remark to a friend was, 
“The people at the far end cannot hear me.” 
When told that there would be no trouble be 
said, ‘‘I don’t believe it.’”’ But he instantly 
set the music going. At the close of three- 
quarters of an hour of song he said to the 
audience, ‘‘ This is the largest and finest choir 
we have ever had in our work in this or in the 
old country.’’ He found that every person in 
the hall could hear him distinctly. The next 
day he said that he did not think the sight in 
that hall had ever been equaled in this coun- 
try. The whole movement was ready for his 
word. The choir had been splendidly drilled 
night after night, the inquiry workers had 
been trained, each of the 250 ushers knew his 
place and the committees were on the alert for 
every duty. 

Mr. Moody saw behind him, when he opened 
the first meeting, all the leading clergy of the 
city, together with many eminent laymen. 
Mr. Justice Harlan, who had arranged to 
spend a short interim in the sessions of the 
Supreme Court at Atlantic City for the sake 
of rest, gave it up in order to attend. He has 
been present more than once. Private Secre- 
tary Thurber has made application for an op- 
portunity for Mrs. Cleveland and friends to 
attend quietly. Secretary Carlisle and many 
other officials have expressed their desire to 
hear Mr. Moody. The members of the cabi- 
net, the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives have been invited to attend the Sunday 
evening meeting, which is for men only. The 
city papers are giving large space to the move- 
ment and many of our leading merchants are 
to close their stores at 5.30 each afternoon to 
give clerks a chance to attend. 

On Thursday Mr. Moody began holding a 
3 o’clock meeting in the First Congregational 
Church, where nine years age last month 
he held a three days’ meeting. An overflow 
meeting is held each night in a church near 
the hall, and a children’s meeting is to be 
held each afternoon in charge of Miss Tyson. 
The crowds have been enormous at the last 
meetings of this week, indicating that the 
jam experienced the first night was not the 
result of curiosity. 

Mr. Moody has the ear of almost everybody. 
His devotion and integrity give him wide ac- 
ceptance. The time had come when a wider 
union could be effected than at any previous 
time. The city has grown in religious zeal 
and strength. We hope that the work will 
become a mighty one and result in great and 


permaneot good. MORRELL, 


CHANGES AND PROGRESS IN CLEVE- 
LAND. 

Cleveland Congregationalists make history 
so fast as to tax even the generous space 
which the Congregationalist allows for Cleve- 
land news. The Collamer Church, which the 
current number of the Church Building Quar- 
terly reports as dead, bas within a week shown 
life enough to make its will and complete the 
legal transfer of its $6,500 worth of real estate 
and bank account to the City Missionary So- 
ciety. 
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To repeat a few recent events will show how 
rapidly the figures change in our local Con- 
gregational kaleidoscope. Brooklyn loses one 
pastor and welcomes a new one; Park enters 
a new $10,000 church; the First Church dedi- 
cates a $75,000 building; Euclid Avenue and 
its three children receive 114 accessions at a 
single communion service; Plymouth loses a 
beloved pastor; Lakewood Mission becomes 
a church, installs a pastor, enlarges its chapel 
and negotiates for a more eligible site; Lake- 
view Mission gives up its pastor after receiv- 
ing accessions which nearly double its mem- 
bership; Hough Avenue gives up its pastor 
to divide his time between the City Mission- 
ary Society, which needs a superintendent, 
and Pilgrim Church, whose enlarging insti- 
tutional work calls for an associate pastor; 
and what new enterprises and changes a day 
may bring forth doth not yet appear. 

The week just ended has been more than 
usually eventful. Monday the ministers en- 
joyed a valuable paper by Rev. A. F. Skeele 
on The Relation Between Churches and Pas- 
tors. The same day a council of six churches 
in the immediate neighborhood of Hudson ad- 
vised Rey. C. W. Carroll to remain in Hudson, 
greatly to the disappointment of the Hough 
Avenue Church and of Cleveland Congrega- 
tionalistsin general. The entire town of Hud- 
son was so roused by Mr. Carroll’s resignation 
that the church was crowded when the coun- 
cil met. Arguments were presented by the 
principal of Western Reserve Academy, Presi- 
dent Thwing of Adelbert College, the superin- 
tendent of the public schools, and other prom- 
inent citizens, and the decision of the council 
was received with great enthusiasm. About 
a year ago Mr. Carroll received a similar call 
to the Madison Avenue Church of Cleveland, 
but declined it because the Hudson church, 
then as now, refused to accept his resignation. 
Hough Avenue Church has since voted to call 
Prof. W. B. Chamberlain of Oberlin as stated 
supply until a pastor is secured. 

For Tuesday evening Plymouth Church and 
Dr. Leavitt thoughtfully invited all the Con- 
gregational ministers not only to attend a 
mutual dismissing council but to bring their 
wives to a supper and farewell reception im- 
mediately following the council. After nine 
vears of untiring labor, during which the 
church has grown largely in membership and 
has nearly paid a very large debt, Dr. and 
Mrs. Leavitt are to have a full year of rest 
und foreign travel. They carry the cordial 
good wishes of a multitude of friends in all 
our churches. Plymouth Church, the council, 
the W. C, T. U., and various organizations 
which bave rejoiced in the counsel and leader- 
ship of the Plymouth pastor and his wife, 
passed hearty resolutions of affection and 
good will, the young men of Plymouth Insti- 
tute added a fine kodak to the traveling outfit 
and the business men of the congregation 
quietly brought a gift of $650. At the recep- 
tion addresses were made by Dr. Schauffler 
vund Dr. Mears, At the railway station Plym- 
outh Christian 
word with the Eudeavor parting hymn and 
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benediction. 

Thursday evening Pilgrim Church held its 
third annual banquet, which had several 
unique features well worthy of imitation by 
other churches. In numbers, euthnsiasm and 
the high character of its exercises it is not un- 
like a celebration of the Congregational Club 
on a ladies’ night. In spiritual power and in 
stimulus to loyalty and fellowship and aggres- 
sive, self-denying service, its effect easily 
reaches through the entire year. It is the con- 
spicuous event in the church calendar, the 
ehureh’s New Year's day. Deacons are elected 
by a printed blanket ballot, containing all 
names that have been received bys the nomi- 
nating committee before a certain date. The 
ehureh holds primaries and uses the Austra- 
Business is completed between 
At the banquet, admission to 


lian ballot. 
5 and 6.30 p. mM. 


which is by ticket and for members only, each 
member has an assigned seat at the tables and 
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finds at his plate a printed program and ‘the 
new church year-book, fresh from the printer. 
After supper the roll is called and each mem- 
ber rises and responds. All who have become 
members the past year rise together and re- 
ceive a special greeting. This year one of 
their number happily responded to the toast, 
“The Recruits of ’93.”” Special seats of honor 
are assigned to the oldest members. Letters 
are read from former pastors. The charch 
historian reads her annual chapter of the 
church’s book of acts. Secretary Fraser, who 
is everywhere welcome as our Ohio bishop, is 
invited each year to deliver his official ad- 
dress as the “annual associate pastor ” of Pil- 
grim Church. This year Secretary W. E. C. 
Wright of the A. M. A., whose church home 
is with the Pilgrim people, spoke on The Min- 
istering Church, and Mr. Mills spoke on the 
outlook and introduced the newly called asso- 
ciate pastor, Rev. I. W. Metcalf. Of 479 wem- 
bers 308 were present and letters were read 
from twenty-eight others. One hundred and 
ten new members were received in 1893 and 78 
of them were present. Benevolent gifts ag- 
gregated $5,600, $34,000 were paid on the new 
building and over $7,000 for current expenses. 
The Endeavor Society enrolls 137, and the 
Sunday school 1,121. But of far more en- 
couragement than mere increase in member- 
ship and financial strength is the well-tem- 
pered enthusiasm for aggressive Christian 
work which pervades the entire church, and 
the self-sacrificing consecration with which 
the church is accepting its greatly enlarging 
opportunities and responsibilities. 
FLEUR-DE-LIS, 
NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. James 8S. Stone of Brookline has given $1,000 
to the church in Grafton, the interest of which is to 
go toward the minister’s salary. It will be called 
the James 8. Stone fund. Mr. Stone is a native of 
Grafton and united with its church on confession of 
faith in 1831. 

The meeting of the Cambridge Congregational 
Club, on Monday evening, at the Colonial Club, was 
attended by fifty members, who enjoyed a satisty- 
ing meal, indulged in social intercourse and listened 
to a lively discussion of the various phases of the 
question, What Church Music Should Be and How 
to Secure It. Mr. Frank G. Cook retires from the 
presidency after a year of able service and Mr. John 
H. Appleton takes his place. The club now num- 
bers 150 and begins the new year with a snug bal- 
ance in its treasury. The discussion was opened 
with a bright paper by Mr. Phineas Hubbard, and 
Rev. Messrs. L. S. Parker, F. H. Smith, I. W. Sneath 
and Messrs. F. G. Cook, W. H. Emerson, Samuel 
Usher and J. A. L. Odde followed with suggestive 
remarks. 

The First Church, Malden, enjoyed a musical Sun- 
day school concert of unusual excellence last Sunday 
evening. The topic was The Music of the Bible. 
Many Scripture passages on the subject were quoted 
by members of the school in answer to questions 
from the superintendent, and illustrated by the or- 
chestra, choir and congregation. Instruments of 
music like those employed in Bible times were ex- 
hibited and explained by Mr. G. W. Furness. Ad- 
dresses were made by A. W. Wellman, Esq., Mayor 
Bacbelder of Everett and Rey. A. E. Dunning. The 
concert was prepared and conducted under the direc- 
tion of Mr. William H. Richardson. 

Rey. R. K. Harlow of Medway preached a sermon 
last Sunday commemorative of the twenty-second 
anniversary of his settlement as pastor of the Vil- 
lage Chureh. The principal event of the year has 
been the building of an addition ‘o the house of 
worship for a ladies’ parlor and kitchen. 

For three years past Rev. D. A. Newton of the 
First Church in Winchester has given a series of 
Sunday evening addresses known as ‘* Everybody’s 
Services.” The first of the course for 1894 was given 
last Sunday evening to a congregation of 381, with 
the topic, The True Aristocrat. 

Stoneham has been thoroughly stirred by union 
meetings, protracted since the Week of Prayer and 
bringing at least 200 persons toa decision. Of this 
number as many as eighty express on the cards a 
preference for the Congregational church. Evan- 
gelist G.S. K. Anderson has commended himself as 
a wise leader, and he was ably seconded on a recent 
** midweek Sabbath,”’ when many stores were closed, 
by Drs. Plumb, Gordon and Bates of Boston and by 

Mayor Bachelder of Everett. 
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The churches of Lowell have invited the A.M. A 
to hold its annual meeting next fall in that city — 
Secretary Harlow of the Y. M.C. A. will be greatly 
missed at the John Street Church, of which he and 
his wife have been members for the past six years. 
He goes to Joliet, Ill.——The First Church had a 
grand rally of the three departments of its Y. P. 8. 
C. E. last Thursday evening, with addresses hy 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton and Dr. Smith Baker.— 
The Highland Church had its rally on Sunday even- 
ing, with an address by Kev. A. E. Winship, whose 
theme was Activity for a Purpose. 

The Congregational, Baptist and Methodist 
churches of Rockport have held union meetings 
during the last tive weeks. A union chorus choir 
led the singing. The pastors have conducted all 
the meetings. A good number have decided to be- 
gin the Christian life. The last meeting was held 
in the First Congregational Church Jast Sunday 
evening, and the church was full. 

During the first year of Rev. W. W. Jordan’s pas- 
torate over the First Church in Clinton seventy-two 
have been added to the church, forty-five on con- 
fession. The Sunday schoo] numbers 533, having 
been increased by a hundred. Benevolences have 
increased and amounted to $3,300. The prayer 
meeting has been trebled in attendance, a Boys’ 
Brigade organized and the women’s societies have 
supplied the needs of many families. 

Rev. K. M. Taft of the State H. M.S. has been 
holding successful meetings lately in Plainfield, 
West Tisbury and Blackstone. The pastor in each 
place reports a greatly quickened church, renewed 
interest in religion in the community and several 
conversions. 

The amount of the pledges for the parish ex- 
penses of the church in North Adams, Rev. J. P. 
Coyle, pastor, was $600 less in 1893 than in the previ- 
ous year, but was larger than in any year from pew 
rents. About 100 more people contribute under the 
present system and the falling off last year was due 
to the general depression. 

Maine. 

Mrs. Thomas H. Cole of Biddeford left $2,000 to 
the Second Church in that place, $500 to the Maine 
Missionary Society and $1,500 to the Wardwell Home 
for old ladies. ——Captain J. P. Delano of the Winter 
Street Church, Bath, has bequeathed $1,000 for the 
needy of that church.— Sarah A. Trott left $100 to 
the Maine Missionary Society and $100 to the 
A. M.A. 

St. Lawrence Street Church, Portland, has not 
sufficient accommodation for those who desire to 
attend public worship, and has begun a fund for 
a new edifice.——West Church is planning for a 
new vestry.——Services have been renewed at South 
Windham in the church edifice, which has been re- 
paired and improved. 

The Williston Church, Portland, celebrated the 
thirteenth anniversary of its Y. P. S.C. E. Feb. 2 
and the twenty-first anniversary of the church Feb. 
5. At the latter toasts to the church of 1873 and 
1894 and to the various departments were responded 
to by their various representatives, including chil- 
dren from the Junior Society and Mission Band. 
The pastor, Rev. D. M. Pratt, acted as toast-master. 
Both anniversaries were made the theme of the 
Sunday evening service, Feb. 4. The Men’s Club 
has greatly stimulated the social life of the church, 
as well as increased attendance at the Sunday even- 
ing service. The church has received 640 members 
in the twenty-one years of its history. Its present 
enrollment is 401, having for the first time reached 
this number at the January sacrament. 

New Hampshire. 

The edifice at Lisbon, greatly improved by putting 
in a steel ceiling and walls and other repairs at a 
eost of $1,500, was rededicated Feb. 7, Rev. E. J. 
Aiken of Concord preaching the sermon. A new 
pipe organ has been put into the audience-room 
and a plano in the chapel, the gift of the family of 
the late Hon. W. H. Cummings. Rev.J. M. Wathen 
is pastor. 

A legacy of $2,000 has been left the church in 
Swanzey by Lucinda R. Parker, late of Lowell, Mass., 
subject to the proviso that the money shall not be 
invested in a savings bank and that t'.e church care 
for the Jot of her father and husband in the cem- 
etery. 

The State H. M.S. has lately sent $5,300 to the 
Cc. H. M. 8. for its general work, which, with that 
previously sent during the past year, swells the 
amount to $6,900. 

A revival of much power is going on in Bartlett. 
The place was never so powerfully moved. Rev. 
W. M. Lisle of Boston is aiding the pastor, Rev. 
H. M. Holmes. 

KRhode Island. 

The church at Riverside, under the vigorous lead 

of its pastor, Rev. W. B. Forbush, js furnishing a 
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course of entertainments, “Just What Riverside 
Needs.” In addition to local talent, Providence 
and Pawtucket are laid under contribution to carry 
the course through. 

Rev. Wilbur Johnson read a strong paper at the 
Ministers’ Meeting in Providence, Feb. 5, on Boom- 
erang Reformings. 

Connecticut. 

The First Church, New London, Rev. S. L. Blake, 
D.D., pastor, reports twenty-five additions, a net 
gain of nineteen, making the present membership 
423; gifts, $7,562, a gain of $559; to foreign missions, 
$2,275; Sunday school enrollment, including mis- 
sions, 509. Thirteen young people of the church are 
absent at school or college. 

Steady advance has been made by the church in 
Colchester, Rev. C. F. Weeden, pastor. Nineteen 
were admitted last year, sixteen on confession, with 
a net gain of ten. A new manual, the first complete 
edition in fifty years, has been issued. The total 
membership is 272. Under the supervision of the 
pastor a young men’s club has been established in 
one of the business blocks of the town. The church 
has a large and prosperous Endeavor Society and 
four missionary bands, two for boys and girls and 
two for adults. Miss C. P. Winter, formerly a mis- 
sionary under the Hawaiian Board and an eye-wit- 
ness of the late revolution, gave, Feb. 4, an interest- 
ing account of recent events in Honolulu. 


Prof. Graham Taylor was within his old pulpit at 
the Fourth Church, Hartford, Feb. 4. A notable 
meeting was held in the afternoon, in which he ad- 
dressed the labor unions of the city on The Relation 
of Organized Labor and the Organized Church. A 
series of special evangelistic services is being held 
by this church, the pastors being assisted by Rev. 
F. M. Lamb, evangelist and singer.——The Pearl 
Street Church reports a membership of 489, a gain 
of eleven in 1893, 

A memorial service for Professor Gulliver was 
held last Thursday evening in the Broadway Church 
of Norwich, of which he was pastor from 1845 to 
1865. His life work and distinguishing characteris- 
tics were graphically set forth by the pastor, Kev. 
Dr. Lewellyn Pratt, and others, including Rev. R. P. 
Stanton and Rey. John Avery, his contemporaries 
in the New London County ministry, and Deacon 
Martin, who was his chorister and intimate friend for 
full fifteen years. Resolutions expressing apprecia- 
tion of his eminent services both to this church and 
the community were presented and voted a place in 
the church records. Emphasis was put upon his 
memorable services to the cause of education as 
well as religion in Norwich, and Dr. Pratt was ap- 
propriately called to speak Friday evening to the 
students of the Free Academy of Dr. Gulliver’s work 
in founding that institution. 

The record of the Lebanon church for 1893 is note- 
worthy in some particulars. Its additions to mem- 
bership were, twenty-two—full fifteen per cent. in- 
crease. Seventeen of these were received upon con- 
fession, with a single exception, the first so received 
for several years. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The church in Corning, Rey. N. E. Fuller, pastor, 
is encouraged with a religious interest, which has 
alleeted more than threescore persons. 

The attendance at the prayer meetings at the East 
Church, Brooklyn, Dr. Doremus Scudder, pastor, 
has been doubled and the interest quickened by the 
use of Dr. Josiah Strong’s New Era. About half the 
families in the church have purchased the book and 
read a chapter each week. The subjects and Scrip- 
ture passages for the prayer meeting, week by week, 
correspond with the chapters. of the book. The 
New Era itself is not read at the meeting, nor is 
there a recital or discussion of its contents. The 
service is conducted as ordinarily, but the previous 
reading has guided and quickened thought and 
stimulated spiritual earnestness and sensitiveness. 
Instead of coming to the meeting wondering what 
the subject was to be, most came with minds aroused 
in assent or dissent and eager for Scripture light on 
the subject. The hour often proves too short. 

The Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, has closed 
its forty-ninth year and is looking forward to next 
December, when it will complete its half century. 
During the past year its benevolences amounted to 
318,773, those of the Sunday school to $1,299, of the 
Christian Endeavor to $151, and of its Pilgrim 
Chapel Branch to $145. All this passed through the 
church and its committees and does not include gifts 
of individuals directly to benevolent objects. The 
home church expended for itself $17,000 and for its 
ehapel $3,000. The chapel raised for itself $1,766. 
The home church expended $1,300 on its Sunday 
school room. Thirty-three were added on confession 
and twelve by letter. The home Sunday school is 
remarkable in having more men and boys on its roll 
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than girls and women.—tThe Useful Workers of 
the Rochester Avenue Church raised during 1893 
$467, the Sunday school $581, the Christian Endeavor 
$154, which, added to the church treasurer’s re- 
ceipts, makes $1,385. For improvement of its plant 
$900 were expended. The church paper, Glad Tid- 
ings, has been growing in favor since its first issue 
in April, 1892. Three thousand copies are printed 
and distributed each month. A new hymn-book, 
Carmina Sanctorum, has greatly improved congre- 
gational singing. In June a Junior Christian En- 
deavor was started. The senior society numbers 
sixty-two and the Sunday school has nearly 500 on 
the roll. During the two years of Rev. A. F. New- 
ton’s pastorate 103 have been received to church 
membership. 
THE SOUTH, 
Tennessee. 


The Pilgrim Church at Harriman has greatly im- 
proved its building and has graded the grounds 
about it, adding much to its attractiveness. The 
pastor, Rev. W. G. Olinger, is holding special meet- 
ings with evidence of deepening interest. 


Florida. 

The church in Key West, Rev. C. W. Frazer, pas- 
tor, received twenty-two last year, seventeen on 
confession. The new building has over 400 sittings, 
and these are usually well filled Sunday evenings. 
The Band of Prayer holds cottage prayer meetings 
Sunday afternoons, and to their efforts many of the 
additions seem to be due. The church was visited 
recently by Gen. O. O. Howard. 


Alabama. 

The house of worship at Gate City was utterly de- 
molished by a cyclone Saturday evening, Feb.3. A 
Y. P. S. C. E. service was being held at the time. 
About thirty persons were present, some of whom 
were fatally injured and few escaped without in- 
juries of some kind. The pastor, Rev. W. R. East, 
was badly bruised. Within a short time after the 
catastrophe a dozen physicians were on the ground 
doing all in their power for the relief of the injured. 
The house was built about three years ago at a cost 
of $3,000. The church wishes to rebuild at once and 
will be glad of any aid. 


Arkansas. 


The church at Siloam Springs, which has had an 
uncertain existence, is much encouraged by the 
coming of a railroad, a through line from Kansas 
City to Texas, and the business of the town has 
already greatly improved. A pastor will be secured 
at once. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Illinois. 


The church of Port Byron has been having a series 
of special services conducted by the pastor, Rev. R. 
W. Newlands. Seventy-five persons—one-tenth of 
the entire population of the town—have professed 
conversion, nearly all of whom are adults, fourteen 
being business men. _ 

Indiana. 


The church at Hobart has experienced a revival 
under the leadership of Rev. David Wallace, assisted 
by Mr. Sargent, a singing evangelist from Moody’s 
school. Ten have already united with the church 
and the meetings are continued. 

The church in Kokomo has experienced a great 
loss in the death of Mr. Ithamar Russell, the well- 
known head of the banking firm of Russell, Jay & 
Dolman. He has long been identified with the 
church and gave much time and money in the fur- 
therance of its interests. Largely attended memo- 
rial services were held Feb. 11. 

Revival services are being held by the Fairmount 
church, Rev. 8S. W. Pollard being assisted by Rev. 
Levi White.——The wife of Rev. J. B. Watson, who 
was severely burned in a natural gas explosion 
which partially wrecked their home at Ridgeville, 
Jan. 25, is slowly recovering. Mr. Watson was ab- 
sent from home when the explosion occurred. 

A joint meeting of the First and Plymouth 
Churches in Hammond was held, Jan. 30, and the 
following basis of union agreed upon: that Plym- 
outh Church should disband, being the younger or- 
ganization, and merge its membership and property 
with the First Church; that each church should 
select one member of an arbitration committee of 
three and the two arbitrators select a third, and 
the committee as then constituted should decide 
upon the location for the united church, the de- 
cision to be final. The meeting was united and 
harmonious. Supt. E. D. Curtis was moderator, and 
Rev. J.A.Cole and Rev. Richard Smith were pres- 
ent. Both of the churches possess valuable ele- 
ments of strength and service, and it is expected 
that the union will tend to develop the working 
power and aid the cause of Congregationalism in 
the growing city. 
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Michigan. 

The First Church, Muskegon, has had a prosper 
ous year under the ministry of Rev. Archibald Had- 
den. Thirty-six were added, a net gain of seven- 
teen, making a total membership of 292. The be- 
nevolences were $697. This church aids the two 
mission churches which are flourishing under the 
care of Rey. A. E. Seibert. 

Wisconsin. 

Twenty were added to the Union Grove church 
during last year, nineteen on confession; five others 
united at the January communion, making present 
membership 130. Owing to building the home ex- 
penses were large—$2,638; benevolences were $226, 
A Junior Endeavor Society bas been organized. 
Aside from $1,050 indebtedness on the church build- 
ing, all bills are paid, with a balance left on hand. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

The executive committee of the State Il. M.S. 
held its quarterly meeting, Feb. 6, at Hannibal, and 
in the evening the brethren assisted in a fellowship 
meeting. 

The special meetings held at the Manchester Road 
Mission, St. Louis, have resulted in over seventy 
conversions, and a church will be organized shortly. 
—tThe Hyde Park Church has sold its old building 
toa German church, which moves it and gives the 
Hyde Park people the use of it until their new build- 


ing is completed. 
lowa. 


The church organized, Feb. 4, at Ledyard will be 
under the pastoral care of Rev. H. N. Lawrence of 
Buffalo Center. On the same day the Bethlehem 
Church was organized in connection with the Beth- 
lehem Mission in Davenport. Five churches have 
been organized in the State since Jan. 1.——The 
German people of Avoca, Rev. John Single, pastor, 
have raised $1,200 for a new building. 

Special meetings at Genoa Bluff, Rev.C. W. Stark, 
pastor, resulted in the hopeful conversion of a num- 
ber of the young people. Rev. C. A. Towle assisted 
in the services.——Rev. E. M. Vittum of Grinnell is 
helping Rev. Benjamin St. John of the North Park 
Des Moines church in special meetings. Evan- 
gelist Tillett is at Big Rock, Evangelist Yackard at 
Sioux City in the Pilgrim Church, Evangelist Smead 
is at Corning and Evangelist Merrill at Lemars. 

Union revival meetings at Fontanelle, conducted 
by Evangelist H. G. Smead, resulted in over 100 
hopeful conversions, the Congregational church, 
Rev. C. B. Taylor, pastor, sharing largely in the 
work and the results. 

The church organized in Hutchins is an out- 
growth of a Sunday school planted last June by the 
State superintendent of the C.S.8.and P.S., and 
is the first and only church in town, It is under the 
care of Rev. W. R. Stewart. 





Minnesota. 

At the sixth annual meeting of the St. Paul Con- 
gregational Union the treasurer reported the re- 
ceipts for the year $1,000, which have been expended 
in maintaining eight branch Sunday schools and 
preaching stations. This work is under the care of 
Rev. J. B. Drew, excellent results of whose untiring 
efforts are seen on all sides. About 700 children 
have been gathered into these schools.——Park 
Church has just organized a viyorous branch Sun- 
day school in one of the most promising fields in the 
city. 

The German work of the People’s Church in West 
St. Paul is growing rapidly and the building is 
crowded at all the services. Rev. William Oebler is 
the pastor. 

Open Door Church, Minneapolis, Rev. W.J.Gray, 
pastor, recently held its tenth anniversary exercises. 
Dr. G. H. Wells was the prophet for the evening and 
Rev. S. V.S. Fisher read an able paper on A Decade 
of Congregationalism in Minneapolis. The social 
settlement work of Maple Hill, under the leadership 
of E. A. Fay of Como Avenue ( hurch, is developing 
rapidly and promises Jarge results ——Immanuel 
Mission of Plymouth Church has grown so that 
steps are being taken to secure a larger hall.—— 
Large audiences are greeting Dr. Wells of Plymouth 
Church, who is giving a series of lectures on the 





Crusades. 

The church buiiding at Anoka has been enlarged 
and fitted with electric lights. The special meet- 
ings held by Evangelist D. M. Hartsough are lead- 
ing to many conversions. 

The Madison, Dawson and Marietta churches 
have been greatly revived by evangelistic services 
held during the last five weeks by Rev. C. B. Fel- 
lows. Nine were received into the Marietta church, 
nearly all being heads of families ——A revival is in 
progress at Morristown under the lead of Rev. R. L. 
D. Preston, who 1s supplying at Waterville and Mor- 
ristown for a few Sumdays.—Evangelist E. C 
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Lyons is assisting Pastor Wilbur Fisk in special 
services at Freeborn with marked results. 
Kansas. 

The church at Muscotah has received sixty-six 
additions the past year, all but six by confession, 
and has raised $1,200, paying off all indebtedness. 
——The church in Wabaunsee has received forty-six 
members during two and one-half years, twenty-one 
on confession. The Sunday school numbers 150.— 
There is a widespread religious interest in the 
churches of the State, and many are holding special 
meetings with encouraging results. 

Nebraska. 

Rev. W. J. Paske, general missionary for Northern 
Nebraska, assisted by Rev. John Jefferies, has lately 
held a successful series of meetings with the pas- 
torless church at Hemingford, which has been much 
strengthened and will call a pastor. 

The church at Crawford has now its affairs all 
thoroughly in band and is paying back quarter by 
quarter the amount due on its parsonage to the 
C.C. B.S. 

The meetings lately held at Geneva by Evangelists 
Killings and Byers have stirred the whole commu- 
nity and a large number of conversions have re- 
sulted. The whole Sunday morning service, Feb. 4, 
was given to the reception of members. A program 
was printed containing the covenant and response 
with a list of the names of those joining. 

A determined effort is being made to reorganize 
the Congregational Club at Lincoln. Two meetings 
have been held and a third arranged. The last 
meeting discussed in an interesting way the things 
that such aclub might accomplish. The club is in 
doubt whether it will return to the custom of having 
a lunch or not. 

The church of eighteen members, organized Feb. 
2, in Alvo, a few miles from Lincoln, has been gath- 
ered by Rev. 8. B. Crosby, pastor of the church at 
Eagle, and will be cared for by him. 

The church at Paisley, Rev. Thomas Bell, pastor, 
dedicated its house of worship, Feb. 4, the sermon 
being by the pastor and the appeal for offerings by 
Superintendent Bross, who also preached in the 
evening. An indebtedness of $293 was nearly all 
provided for at the service. The church has gone 
forward with its work thus far without aid from 
the C.H.M.S., and the house has been built without 
assistance from the C.C. B.S. 

Revival services of widespread interest are in 
progress at Crete. Evangelist F. T. Pierson and 
wife are assisting the pastor, Rev. W. P. Bennett. 
The stores are closed in the evening. About 200 
} ersons in all have signed cards declaring their 
purpose to lead a Christian life. 

North Dakota. 

Rey. John Orchard, pastor at Dickinson, is in the 
midst of a gracious revival, which is not only awak- 
ening a new life in the church but is also reaching 
the people outside, among them several cowboys. 
Already there are hopeful conversions and an inter- 
est that warrants the continuance of the special 
meetings, which have been held since the Week of 
Prayer. ‘The audiences crowd the house, 

Rev. L. A. Smith of Oberon reports a deep inter- 
est in his congregation. Since the Week of Prayer 
he preached every evening until February. Since 
then Rey. W. H. Gimblett has helped him. 

South Dakota. 

Mr. E. Fenn Lyman, a student of Yankton College, 
who formerly had charge of the Wakonda church 
and built a parsonage there, is doing excellent work 
in Mecking. The church numbers about twenty 
members.——The church of Alcester, Rev. W. S. 
Washburn, pastor, has voted unanimously to be- 
come self-supporting. 

The chureh of Chamberlain has been spiritually 
strengthened by the labors of Miss Henry, and the 
pastor, Rev. J. H. Dixon, has seen a number of his 
flock confess Christ. 

Colorado. 

The religious activity in Pueblo has been marked 
during the last two months. From Dec. 4 to 15 
union services were held at four different points, 
and in January the five churches on the North Side 
united in services. The pastors preached and the 
church was crowded during the month. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-five cards were signed. About 150 
are reported from the other three points in town as 
having entered the Christian life. 

Since Noy. 1, when Rev. J. F. Smith came to the 
church in Lafayette, thirty-six have been received 
to membership, making the total fifty-two. 

PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 

Four hundred copies of the Congregationalist 
Handbook have been distributed in Plymouth 
Pew rents last year ex- 


Church, San Franciscq, 
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ceeded those of the previous year, in spite of hard 
times. The pastor and churcb invite visitors to the 
Midwinter Fair to make Plymouth Church head- 
quarters Sundays and week days. The church par- 
lors are open to such visitors, where they may meet 
their friends, receive mail or inquire for rooms and 
board. Rey. W.D. Williams bas entered upon his 
fourth year of service as pastor.——The Congrega- 
tional Club at its meeting, Jan. 29, adopted resolu- 
tions protesting vigorously against the opening of 
the Midwinter Fair on Sunday, and recommended 
the covering of the exhibits by Christians. 
Oregon. 

The First Church, Portland, received sixty-one 
members last year and dismissed forty-three. The 
present membership is 672, with ninety absentees. 
The total money raised was $7,383—$1,983 for benev- 
olences, all the societies being remembered. 

In addition to his pastoral work at Huntington, 
Rev. William Smith serves the church at Ontario 
and has a preaching station at Vale, where eight 
names have been given for the formation of a 
church. Mr. Smith’s territory is about forty miles 
square, with no resident minister of any denomina- 
tion in it. 

At Sand Pit, near Tualatin, special work has been 
taken up, the first in that vicinity. A Sunday school 
was organized with forty-one members, followed by 
special meetings for two weeks by Rev. W. Hurl- 
burt, pastor of Tualatinchurch. Frequently 200 were 
present, all manifesting a deep interest. Twelve 
decided to become Christians. 

Washington. 

Rev. G. W. Nelson has had pastoral care of the 
church at Kalama for nine months. In this time 
twenty-three have been received, more than doub- 
ling its membership. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 
BAILEY, Oran oad Chelsea, Mich., to Summer St. Ch., 
Worceste rT, Mas 
BLACK, aca dD, accepts call to Park Ave. Ch., Min- 
peTeee i inn. 
ER, Henry E., professor in Alma College, Mich., 
0 St. Johns. Accepts. 
CHANDLER, H., St. Paul, Minn., to Rhine- 
lander, Wis. Accepts. 
DAVIS, Ernest C., accepts call to Plympton, Mass. 
DOBBS. James H., Brookfield, Mo., to Palestine, Tex. 
Accep 
EVISON. Albert E., Cando, N. D., to Inkster. Accepts. 
HALLETT, Horace F., Plympton, Mass., to Ayer. Ac- 


cepts. 
HENDERSON, Arthur S., accepts call to Wellington, 


an, 
HEY WARD, James W., Hayward, Wis., to Fergus Falls, 
Minn. Declines. 
KLOCK, Edwin J., 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
MANN, Wilford E., Bangor Seminary, to Dexter, Me. 
Mc KINLE x Charles E., Andover Seminary, to Yar- 
eo S 


Haydenville, Mass., to First Ch., 


iA F, *rving Ww amen. call to be associate pas- 
tor of Pilgrim € h., Cleveland, O. 

PRU DDEN ; Theodore P. ., accepts call to Second Ch., 
West Newton, Mass. 

REEVES, P. J.,to Cando, N.D. Accepts. 

RIDDLE, M. 8. (Pres. ), Hoquiam, Wh., to Valley City, 


RUSSEL L, Frank, New York, N.Y., to Second Ch., 
Bridgeport, C 

SANDERS, Clarendon M., Denver, Col., 
Ill, Accepts. 

STEMEN, } ohn A., Copio Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 
to First Ch.. Franklin, Mas 

TRAVIs, David Q., Pilgrim - Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Second Ch., Terre Haute. Accepts. 

Ordi i and Installati 
DAVIS, William V. W., i. Feb. 7., First Ch., Pittsfield, 


Mass. 

LAMSON, Charles M., i. Feb. 7, First Ch., Hartford, Ct. 

MOREHOU SE, Ezra 8., o. p. Jan, 30, Hopkins and Hil- 
liards, Mich. Sermon by Rev. M. M. Martin; other 
yarts, Rev. Messrs. J.J. I onnell, Harry Appleton and 

V. A. Bockoven. 

PATTEN, Arthur B., 0. p. Feb. 1, Gorham, N. H. Ser- 
mon, Kev. J. B. Carruthers; other —— J Messrs. 
Heary Farrar, R. J. Haughton, 8S. Rideout and 
Israel Jordan. 

ROBERTS, James C., i. Feb. 2, Tiverton, R. I. Sermon, 
Rev. L. 8. Woodworth; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. T” 
Arnold, J. W. Colwell, Mahlon Van Horn and Donald 
Browne. 


to Marseilles, 





Hesignations. 
CARR, George T., Danvers, U1. 
CARRUTHERS, William, ‘as city missionary of New 
manners. Mass. 
NA, Male olm, Mantorville, Min 
SMIT Hi, J. 1. B., and wife, Cirbondate, Ridgeway and 
Overbrook, Kan, 
Dismissiona. 
wpavist, George R., Plymouth Ch., 
», 6. 


Cleveland, 0O., 


Churches Organized, 
ALVO, Neb., Feb. 2. Eighteen members. 
GATES, Ore., Jan. 24. Thirteen members. 
PLEASANT HILL, Io., instead of PETERSON, Jan. 9. 
Miscellaneous. 
DUNN, James B. (Pres.), will supply the Third Ch., 
Chelsea, Mass., for three months. 
DUNSMORE, Charles H., will supply the church in 
McPherson, Kan., for five months 
LONGLEY, Moses M., is at present at Belvidere, Il]. 
SEAVER, Norman, is ‘pastor of Bethany Ch., Montpelier, 
Vt., for this year. 
STRUTHERS, A. L., and wife, were welcomed at their 
new parish in South Gardiner, Me., and given a supply 
of provisions and a purse of money. 





OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Rey. R. S. Underwood, the evangelist, is at his 
home in Northampton after a three weeks’ partici- 
pation in a union movement at Lansingburgh, N.Y. 
Christians were quickened and many started on the 
new life. At Greenwich, N.Y., in the earlier part 
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of the winter, some 125 united with the Methodist 
Episcopal church on probation. Not for thirty years 
has there been such a revival at Hannibal, N.Y. 





EDUCATION. 

— Columbia College has elected F. H. 
Giddings professor of sociology, and Mr. 
James B. Reynolds, Yale ’84, fellow in the 
same branch of study. 

— The students of Yale University were 
addressed on four successive evenings last 
week by Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of 
Cambridge, Mass., who was listened to with 
unusual interest. Ata vote taken at the last 
meeting of the series he was requested to 
return this week for further addresses. His 
theme has been, ‘‘ The Essentials of a Christian 
Life.” The students have also had the op- 
portunity of meeting Dr. McKenzie in private 
conference. 

— Until further order of the trustees the 
internal administration of Wellesley College 
is committed to the Academic Council, sub- 
ject to the direction and supervision of the 
executive committee. Miss Stratton is ap- 
pointed the presiding officer of the faculty, 
and is charged with the religious services and 
the public functions of the college, together 
with the supervision of the general college 
life. To Mrs. Irvine, the secretary of the Aca- 
demic Council, is intrusted the general ad- 
ministration of collegiate business. 

—— A recent event of interest at Beloit was 
the unveiling of a bust of Prof. William Por- 
ter, D. D., the address in behalf of the alumni, 
who made this gift to the college, being de- 
livered by Prof. R. D. Salisbury of the class 
of 1880, professor of geology in Chicago Uni- 
versity. Dr. Porter, the honored professor 
of Latin 1n the college, has been for forty-two 
years connected with the institution, having 
come to it a young Williams graduate in 1852. 
Of great simplicity and modesty of character, 
he has deeply endeared himself to all the 
graduates of the college by his profound spir- 
ituality, his genial friendship and his accu- 
rate scholarship. The bust, which is one of 
the most successful works of Prof. Lorado 
Taft of Chicago, is placed in the college 
library. In connection and following the Day 
of Prayer for Colleges a series of special serv- 
ices was conducted by Rev. C. L. Morgan of 
Chicago, of the class of 1871. These meetings, 
prepared for and participated in by the stu- 
dents with great thoughtfulness and interest, 
resulted in several conversions and in a dis- 
tinct uplift to the Christian life of the insti- 
tution. Mr. Morgan’s preaching was direct 
and searching and he won the hearts of the 
young men to a marked degree. 

: inal sie eek’, 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 
REV. HENRY SEYMOUR. 


In 1849 when Mr. Seymour was installed pastor of 
the church in East Hawley, which he served with 
rare fidelity for forty-four years, these words were 
spoken by Rev. Sereno D. Clark, the minister who 
gave the charge: ‘ You must make up your mind 
that you have come to live here, to stay here, to die 
here and to lay your.bones here.”” Remarkably was 
the injunction obeyed. He was born in Hadley, 
Oct. 20, 1816,and his mother was a direct descendant 
of MilesStandish. He graduated from Amherst in 
1834 and studied theology at Union Seminary. After 
brief pastorates elsewhere he came to Hawley ani 
iJlustrated in his career the finest type of the old 
school minister, acquiring a wide influence in his 
section of the State. An accident on his way to 
service Sunday evening, March 2, 1890, terminated 
his active labors, but he continued to write for the 
religious press to which he had always been a fre- 
quent contributor. The Congregationalist has pub- 
lished quite a number of his pastoral sketches. He 
was twice married and his wife and two sons sur- 
vive him. His death occurred Jan. 30. 


REV. JOHN TODD. 

The circumstances of the death of Mr. Todd, pas- 
tor emeritus of the church in Tabor, lo., were con- 
sonant with his whole career. He, in company with 
one of his deacons, was canvassing the town to 
secure names to a petition to the Legislature not 
to modify the State temperance laws. It was 4 
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hard day’s work and while resting at cne house he 
suddenly expired. He died Jan. 31, aged seventy- 
five years. He was born in West Hanover, Pa., was 
graduated from Oberlin College and Seminary, and 
was one of the three men who explored the country 
and selected the site for Tabor-College. Since 1852 
he has lived in Tabor, where he was greatly beloved. 


MARCUS WHITMAN MONTGOMERY. 


The death of Mr. Montgomery brings serious loss 
to the evangelical forces of this country. He repre- 
sented to the Congregationalists in the United 
States the interests of the Scandinavian population, 
both here and in their own lJand, with peculiar and 
important relations to both classes. Moved by the 
desirability and increasing opportunities of Chris- 
tian work among them, he prepared himself for it 
by travel and study. His visit to Sweden a few 
years ago, bis part in bringing Dr. Waldenstein to 
this country and in introducing him before the 
churches here, his book, A Wind from the Holy 
Spirit in Sweden and Norway, and his other contri- 
butions to the religious literature on this subject, 
his position as superintendent of the work of the 
Home Missionary Society among Scandinavians, and 
later as instructor in English in the Scandinavian 
department of Chicago Theological Seminary, all 
contributed to give him exceptional influence with 
and in behalf of some of the most desirable of all 
the immigrants into this country. 

Mr. Montgomery was born in Prattsburg, N. Y., 
June 21, 1839, and graduated at Amberst College in 
1869. For the next six years he was a real estate 
broker in Cleveland. He then spent three years as 
a student in Yale Theological Seminary, graduating 
in 1878, and was soon afterward ordained an evangel- 
ist in Cleveland, O. After acting as pastor of the 
chureh at Fort Scott, Kan., for a year and a half, 
he served Washburn College, Kansas, for nine 
months as its financial agent. From 1881 to 1884 he 
was superintendent of home missions for Minne- 
sota, and from this position was transferred to the 
superintendency of the work of the Home Mission- 
ary Society for Scandinavians. In 1889 he became 
instructor in English in the Scandinavian depart- 
ment of Chicago Seminary, in which work he has 
since been engaged. 

He died at his residence in Ravenswood, near 
Chicago, Feb. 6, and his funeral was attended from 
the Congregational church there Feb. 8. Mr. Mont- 
gomery was married to Mary R. Votaw, June 20, 
1859, and his wife, three sons and a daughter survive 
bim. 


REV. JOHN EDDY CHANDLER, 


The veteran missionary of the American Board, 
died in Madura, Jan. 10, of cholera. He was born in 
North Woodstock, Ct., June 12, 1817; studied three 
years in Yale College and graduated from Lane The- 
ological Seminary in 1846. He was ordained at Cin- 
cinnati, Sept. 14, 1846, four days after his marriage to 
Charlotte Maria Hopkins of that city, who was his 
faithful wife for forty-five years, dying in Auburn- 
dale in September, 1891. They sailed for Madura Nov. 
16, 146, and his life has been faithfully spent in the 
service of this mission, stationed at Madura, Siva- 
gunga, Dindigul, Battalagundu and Tirumangalam, 
With two visits to America, 1861-64 and 1889-92. His 
simple and earnest devotion has borne rich fruit 
in churehes planted and natives converted to 
Christ. The winsomeness of the good man did not 
fail to make its loving impress wherever be went, 
and his record will be high among the missionary 
heroes whose lives illustrate the record of the 
American Board. 

Mr. Chandler returned to India less than two 
years ago, with his son, Rev. John S. Chandler, who 
was prostrated with the same dread disease, as well 
as Miss Lamson, also of the Madura Mission. The 
latest tidings gave some reason to hope for their 
recovery. 

REY. HORATIO Q. BUTTERFIELD, D. D. 

A telegram announces the sudden death from 
poeumonia of Dr. Butterfield, ex-president of Olivet 
College, Mich., on Feb.12. He was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1848 and, after studying law for 
a short time with Francis Hillard of Boston, he 
entered the theological seminary at Bangor, Me. 
After completing his course there he spent about 
a dozen years preaching at the East and then ac- 
cepted a professorship in Washburn College and 
in two years succeeded to its presidency. He con- 
tinued in that position until 1876, when he filled a 
Similar positien at Olivet, resigning less than two 
years ago. The funeral services were to take place 
on Friday of this week at the cemetery chapel in 
Newton Center, Mass. 


Who lives one year in Boston ranges 
through all the climates of the globe.— 
Emerson. 





The Congregationatist 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
A DEFECT IN THE TRAINING OF GIRLS. 


A high school teacher enters this strong 
protest against our editorial with the above 
title published in the Home department 
Feb. 1: 


It is the custom to make study the scape- 
goat for all manner of deficiencies in our girls, 
but an experience of several years in high 
school teaching has convinced me that this is 
unjust. There is prevalent a belief that our 
girls are overworking because of the exorbi- 
tant demands of school upon them, and that 
every failure, mental or physical, is attribut- 
able to the system of “ high pressure.’”’ More- 
over, it sounds well to state that a girl has 
broken down through work in school. ‘She 
is so fond of her studies, you know,” says the 
mother, and the Lege veg gravely ac- 
cepts this statement and echoes it by forbid- 
ding his patient to return to school. 

Let me state the simple fact about the re- 
quired work in my own large school, whose 
reputation stands deservedly high. ‘Two Eng- 
lish studies, such as algebra and history, are 
necessary. These need for recitation two of 
the five hours of session. General exercises, 
such as singing and physical culture, take 
another hour. Two hours are left for study 
in school. Twelve compositions a year are 
required, of which six are prepared at home 
and six are impromptu and written in school. 
This is absolutely all that is necessary for 
diploma standing. Latin, Greek and French 
may be taken if desired. 

The majority of the 600 girls who have come 
under my ——- have not attempted any- 
thing beyond the required work, yet many 
have failed in that; a few from lack of mental 
eae ong more from laziness and shirking, but 
by far the greatest number from the same 
cause to which I attribute failure in house- 
hold matters—the crowding upon our girls of 
all manner of claims of society and accom- 
plishments. Many a girl who spends one 
hour out of school in study, spends three or 
four more 1n music, many are taking dancing 
lessons—evening lessons at that—to say noth- 
ing of time given to china painting, afternoon 
teas, receptions and innumerable other things 
more or less valuable... . 

An incredible number of mothers anxious 
for their daughters’ advancement are pushing 
them into society at fifteen or sixteen, without 
regard to the expenditure of nervous force in 
late hours and excitement. I have yet to learn 
of a well authenticated case of a girl who has 
broken down solely because she has studied 
too hard. I have, also, yet to bear of a mother 
to whom it has occurred that her own ambi- 
tion and foolishness may have caused her 
daughter’s exhaustion. A single illustration 
may serve. Again and again my pupils have 
fallen behind in school work because they 
have been tending tables in church fairs sev- 
eral nights ina week. The mothers who con- 
sider their daughters to be thus performing a 
religious duty, which absolves them from 
school duties, are in number legion, as we 
long-suffering teachers well know. 

My claim, then, 1s this. The studies re- 
guire no more work than a girl in average 
health, with average ability and average ap- 

lication, can easily accomplish. Add to this 
1alf a dozen other requirements which have 
nothing to do with school, if you choose, but 
in simple justice, if your daughter breaks 
down, do not blawe us poor teachers, who are 
constantly confronted with the other side of 
the matter. What our girls need most is 
sensible mothers, and a sensible mother in 
these days should be canonized that all the 
world mav know her. 

Providence, R. I. L. E. O. 





PRAISE FOR MR. TAMURA. 


Japan has been considerably stirred of late 
by a book entitled A Japanese Bride,in which 
the author, Rev. N. Tamura, himself a Jap- 
anese, exposes some of the weaknesses of 
his countrymen, and for which he has been 
receiving much criticism and condemnation. 
Our staff correspondent in Japan adverted, 
Nov. 23, to the storm of indignation in a way 
that to the gentleman who signs his name be- 
low seems liable to retard Mr. Tamura’s work 
in Tokio: 

Rev. N. Tamura has a native self-sustain- 
ing church in the heart of Tokio, near the 
Imperial Hotel, where I and my family often 
went to morning service a year or two ago. 
A flourishing Sunday school is connected with 
his church. He is an earnest, ready speaker, 
a hard worker and beloved by his people. We 
visited his industrial home, located in one of 
the beautiful suburbs of the city, a Christian 
home where he is educating poor but promis- 
ing young nen. If Japan ever becomes a 


Sour years behind time! 
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Christian nation it will be made so by the 
labors of native Christians who have been 
educated for the work. 

The young men help support themselves by 
working four hours daily. Some translate and 
prepare articles for religious papers and mag- 
azines, others at printing, laundry, gardening 
and distributing papers. They publish two 
religious papers, one of which is for children. 
The students are all active workers in the 
Sunday schools. Mr. Tamura is an ordained 
Presbyterian clergyman. His studies include 
courses in the Union Theological Seminary, 
Auburn Seminary and Princeton in this coun- 
try. Such an earnest, hard-working, native 
Christian, now in the prime of life, ought to 
receive encouragement from his brother Chris- 
tians in Japan of every denomination. H1s 
work, both in church and school, appears to 
be entirely outside of the regular missionary 
channels, 

It is inconsistent with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity for any one to feel aggrieved for what 
they may consider a little irregular as to the 
methods adopted by a native to help educate 
and Christianize an empire just emerging from 


heathenism. 
Middletown, Ct. W. W. Witcox. 


LET US REFORM THE CALENDAR. 


Among the many suggestions relating to 
the year 1900, now close at hand, there is ore 
point which has not been raised. This I now 
modestly propose and boldly urge, namely, 
the correction of our calendar. As all schol- 
ars well know, there is au error of four years 
in reckoning time from the birth of the Lord 
which has never been made right. 

Romulus, 738 B. C., introduced the Roman 

year. This was altered by Numa, 713 B.C. 
Again by Julius Cesar, 45 B. C., who fixed 
the solar year as being 365 days, 6 hours. 
This, the Julian calendar, prevailed generally 
for over 1600 years. But Casar was not ac- 
curate in his reckoning, in that the strict solar 
year was eleven minutes less, or 365 days, 5 
hours and 49 minutes, aud then some seconds 
to spare. Pope Gregory XIIL., in 1582 A. D., 
found this discrepancy to have amounted at 
that time to a difference of ten days. He 
made the correction by dropping ten days out 
of that year, reckoning the 5th of October as 
the 15th. Hence the so-called and familiar 
Gregorian calendar. 
. Much confusion was caused by both these 
Julian and Gregorian calendars being used in 
different countries. In 1751 Lord Chester- 
field, assisted by the ablest mathematicians of 
Europe, pushed through Parliament a meas- 
ure to reform the calendar. The enactment 
provided that eleven days of September, 1752, 
should drop out (the 3d to be called the 14th), 
in order to have the calendar in unison with 
the actual solar year. Also to have the be- 
ginning of the year fixed at Jan. 1, instead of 
March 25, the vernal equinox, as was the for- 
mer plan. The Christian and civilized na- 
tions gradually adopted the reformed calen- 
dar, until now none but Russia clings to the 
Old Style, as it is called. 

We reckon the years from the birth of our 
Saviour. This computation was introduced 
by the learned monk, Dionssius, in 516 A.D. 
Singularly aud unaccountably he made a mis- 
take of four years, so that Christ is chronicled 
in history as being born in the year4 B. C., or, 
in other words, the common Christian era, by 
this mistake, began when Christ was four 
years old. B.C. did not stop till four years 
after Christ was born, and A. D. did not begin 
until the fourth year of our Lord’s life. 

Mistakes of thecalendar have been rectified— 
fully as difficult ones as this and some of them 
in semi-barbarous times. Why not this? Are 
we less enlightened and less capable than the 
Romans 1,938 years ago, than the Catholics 
under the Pope 311 years ago, than the Brit- 
ains of 142 years ago? Let us as an intelli- 
gent, scientific, self-governing, independent 
people, in a truly democratic manner, rise up 
in our might and wake this really great and 
much needed reformation of our calendar. 
Why not? And what better time to do it 
than at the beginning of a new century? If 
not easy,is it not feasible and appropriate? 
So we suggest that, as we are—strictly speak- 
ing—four years nearer the new century in 
computing time from the Lord’s birth than 
our present year 1893 designates (as by right 
we are living in 1897, or 1,897 years since 
Christ was born!) four years drop out—the 
years 1896-99 inclusively—and that Jan. 1, 
1896, be considered and chronicled as Jan. 1, 
1900! 

Of course objections will be raised. Much 
prejudice will have tu be overcome. It will 
be a heroic measure—as in Chesterfield’s 
time, when many of the ignorant mnasses re- 
garded that reform as an impious and popish 
and unnecessary measure and thought that 
they had been ruthlessly robbed of eleven 
days! But let us be—according to our boast 
and courage and energy—up to the times, 
abreast with the incoming century and not 


’ 


H. MARTIN KELLOGG. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 








Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall. Feb. 
19, 10 A.M. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., bishop of 
the Episcopal churches of Massachusetts, will give the 
address. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A. M. 

PLYMOUTH ASSOCIA1ION, Kingston, Feb. 20, 10 A.M. 

Essex NORTH ASSOCIATION, Y.M.C, A rooms, New- 
buryport, Feb. 20, 9.30 A.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
‘Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 





APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Mississippi, Thursday, March 22. 


Alabama, Anniston, Saturday, March 31. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 4. 
Tennessee, Memphis, Thursday, April 5. 


alias, Thurseay, April. 
Baltimore, Md.,Tuesday, April 17. 
Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, Kt. Wayne, Tuesday, May 8. 
Missouri, Springtield, Tuesday, May 4. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May &. 
lowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 


Texas, 
New Jersey, 
Kansas, 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15, 
New York, Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown,, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Llinois, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 2%. 


Vermont, 
Connecticut Asso., Hartitord, 
Maine, Bangor, 
Connecticut Con., 


St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 

Tuesday, June 19. 
‘Tuesday, June }9, 
Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
xregational House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributions solicited, Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tionat House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, lreasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. I Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Kev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missiouary work. Rev. 
George M. Boyuton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
Ilouse, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveiand office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Huv- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by Co!lege and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabied home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permauent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Hev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

1 bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
there insert the bequest). to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the 1esolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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An Order of Worship for Passiontide 


Theme: The Way of the Cross 


{tp The Congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
’ in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 
MINISTER.—Christ also suffered for sins once, 
The righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God. 
Greater love hath no man than this, 
That a man lay down his life for his friends. 
Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world. 
RESPONSE. (When this passage is not chanted it will be read by minister and people in unison.) 
Worthy art Thou, the Lamb; for | Thou wast | slain ||and didst purchase | unto | God 
with Thy | blood, 
Men of every tribe and tongue and | people and | nation \|and madest them to be | unto 
our | God a | kingdom. 
HYMN, (i The congregation will rise and sing.) 
In the cross of Christ I glory.—RATHBUN. 
God foreshadowed by the mouth of all his prophets that his Christ should suffer. 


MINISTER.—Who hath believed our report? 
And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed. 


PreorLe.—For he grew up before him as a tender plant, 
And as a root out of a dry ground: 


P (Read responsively the remainder of Isa. 53, which is printed in full in the services as published in pamplilet 
orm.) 


(Here may be sunr the solo, “ Behold, and see if any sorrow be like unto his sorrow.”—THE ME:SIAH. 
Yet learned he obedience by the things which he suffered. 


MINISTER.—Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father save me frim 
this hour. But for this cause came I unto this hour. 

P {as the minister continue with Matt. 26: 36-42, which is printed in full in the services as published in pam- 
phiet form.) 


CHANT. 


My God, my God, look upon me, why hast | Thou for | saken me\|and art so far from iny 
health, and from the | words of | my com | plaint? 

All they that see me laugh | me to | scorn || they shoot out the lip, they | shake the | head 
saying, 

He trusted in God that he would de | liver | him||let him deliver him if | he will | hace | 
him. 

The counsel of the wicked layeth | siege a|gainst me|| they pierced my | hands | aud 
my | feet. 

They part my garments a| mong | them || and cast | lots up | on my | vesture. 

But be not Thou far from me|O| Lord||O my strength | haste | Thee to | help me. 

Reproach hath broken my heart. I am full of | heavi | ness||I looked for some to have 
pity on me, but there was no man, neither found I| any to | comfort | me. 

Burnt offerings and sacrifice for sin hast Thou | not re | quired || then | said I| Lo, 1 | 
come; 

In the volume of the book it is written of me, that I should fulfill thy will | O my | God | 
I am content to do it, yea thy law|is with | in my | heart. 


(rr When this selection is not chanted it will be read by minister and people in unison.) 


HYMN, (4 The congregation will rise and sing.) 

Shall we grow weary in our watch.—_FLEMMING, 
SCRIPTURE LESSON. (Luke 23: 13-49 is suggested as a suitable passage to be read.) 
HYMN. (eg The congregation will rise and sing.) 

O sacred head, now wounded.—PAssiON CHORALE. 
PRAYER. (By the minister.) 


(Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ.) 


ANTHEM OR SOLO. 


*(Or the following hymn may be sung by the congregation.) 


(“ There is a green hill,”’ Gounod’s arrangement, is suggested. ) 


* There is a green hill far away.—CAROL. 


Perfect through suffering. 





MINISTER.—Wherefore Jesus, that he might sanctify the people through his own 
blood, suffered without the gate. 
And being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient cven 


unto death, yea the death of the cross. 

ProrLe.—Lord have mercy upon us, and fill our hearts with the obedience of Christ. 
Though he was a son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he suffered: 
and having been made perfect, he became unto all them that obey him the author 
of eternal salvation. 

Lord have mercy upon us, and grant that we may partake of this salvation. 
For it became him, for whom are all things, and through whom are all things, io 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the author of their salvation perfect throug! 
sufferings. 


Lord have mercy upon us, and grant that we may partake of this glory. 
The fellowship of his sufferings. 


MINISTER.— For hereunto were we called; because Christ also suffered for us, 
ProrLe.— Leaving us an example, that we should follow his steps. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the srg = passages, which are printed in full in the services 4° 
published in pamphlet form: 1 Peter 4: 12, 13; 2 Cor. 1: 5; John 13: 16; Matt. 10: 39; 20: 28; 11: 29.) 


*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1894, 
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RESPONSE, (Choir.j (This may be omitted when so desired.) 
O Lamb of God. 
HYTSIN. (04 The congregation will rise and sing.) 
When my love to God grows weak.— HOLLEy. 
ADDRESS OR SERTION. 


{Here may be sung the solo, “‘ He was despised and rejected of men.’’—The Messiah. When this is done the 
following hymn will be omitted.) 


HYSIN. (iG The congregation will rise and sing.) 

When I survey the wondrous cross.— HAMBURG, 
PRAYER AND BENEDICTION., (i The congregation seated and bowing down.) 
MINISTER.— Let us pray. 
it is meet and right that we should give thanks unto thee, O Lord God, through 
Jesus Christ thy son, who was pleased to become man for our salvation. 


PreorLe. —We give thee thanks, O Lord. 
© most loving Father, remembering the benignant and sacred sufferings of Jesus 
Christ, and relying on thine infinite tenderness, we pray thee to protect us with 
gracious aid, and in thy continual mercy to preserve us from all evil ways. 


Protect and save, we humbly beseech thee, 0 Lord. 
O Lord our God, as we remember him who gave his cheek to those who smote him, 
an‘ was filled full with reproach for his brethren’s sake, grant to us thy servants 
that, being instructed by the example of Christ’s passion, we may be fitted alway 
to bear his sweet yoke, and to learn of him who was meek and lowly of heart. 


Mercifully hear us, good Lord. 
And the God of all grace, who called you unto his eternal glory in Christ, after 
that ye have suffered a little while, shall himself perfect, stablish, strengthen you. 
To him be the dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 
(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 





NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1893-04, 25 cents. 

1. Thanksgiving ; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos, 11-13. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 12. Humility; 13. God in Nature; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. Address all 
orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 





ceived from her instructions, but our thoughts dwell 
more on the influence of her daily life among us. What 
some women are to their own households she was to the 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) whole church, gently yet powertully drawing us nearer 
to God, The sorrowing were quanserved, not only by spe- 


CLINE—TURNER—In Dedham, Feb. 5, by Rev. J. B. cific words of consolation but by the u 7 
“a . \ 7 . $ . . i 2 uplift of her kindly 
Seabury, yg A. Cline and Flora Adella, daughter ook and her daily spirit. She Zaiked among us a living 
of Horatio G. Turner. benediction, and yet so quietly that it needed her re- 
ooo — moval to show us how much we had been indebted to 


Marriages. 








her presence. Her sprightly manner, her unusual in- 
Deaths. telligence, at home among the choicest gems of litera- 
ture, her self-forgetfulness and her sincere interest in 
the welfare of all, making each to feel that Sher were 
objects of special favor, were all transfigured by her 
manifest fellowship with Christ and the almost visi- 
bie indwelling of His spirit. Her special calling seemed 
to be to show that the anf Spirit works not only 
through the truth but through that truth transformed 
into life. Thus her influence entered neers into 
the lives around her, as the dew enters into the life of 
the flowers into which it fails. 

The intelligence of her death has brought sadness 
into many hearts — far apart in our broad land, - ° “ei 
for she had many pupils in different schools, but all of | and 1t invigorates the liver and kidneys. 
them will say that, much as they gained from her in the - 
schoolroom, they owe most to the Christlike spirit that 9 re ; . 
marked all that she did or said. Our loss, who have Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and efti- 
known her 80 long, is so much the greater. We love to | ciently, on the liver and bowels. 25c. 





(The charge for notaces of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


CHADWICK—In Andover, Feb. 2, Mrs. Susan B., widow 
of the late Dr. George Chadwick of Boston, aged 8% yrs. 

CROW ELL—In Liverpool, N. 8., Jan. 18, Jonathan Crow- 
ell, for more than forty years a deacon of Zion Church, 
aged 77 yrs. 

FISHER—In Robbinston, Me., Feb. 1, Mrs. Susan T. 
Fisher, aged 80 yrs. 

WITHAM-—In Newington, N.H., Jan. 10, Edith, wife of 
Moses H. Witham and daughter of John G, Sanborn 
of Wakefield, N. H., aged 31 yrs. 


MISS PHEBE ANN MARSH. 


Miss Marsh, who died in Pelham, N. H., Jan. 29, ome 
seventy years, was the only daughter of the late Col 
Enoch Marsh, 

Miss Marsh was prominent in the society of the town 
and a circle of acquaintance in other towns and States 
by whom she was highly esteemed. For many years 
she was a suffering invalid. Disease came upon her 
at an age when she wished to put forth the energies of 
a self-reliant woman and rendered her dependent on 
others. For thirty-two years she was a professed Chris- 
tian, and during this long period her loyalty to Christ 
and His church was pronounced. The church and the 
cause of Christ had the first place in her heart, and, 
though it was difficult for ber to get to meeting, she 
was there when it was possible. She loved the Sabbath 
school. The cause of missions and the general work of 
the church called forth all her energies and fired her 
ardent nature. She considered the less favored, and 
unobserved, did for such. Wherever there was one that 
she could help from her purse or by word she did it. 
There are many such who mourn for her. She had 
been an invalid so long that friends did not notice that 
she was failing. She was calm and resigned. Prayer 
was ng recious. Suddenly her strength was gone. 
It was Saturday evening and she went to spend the 
Sabbath in the personal presence of her Saviour. 





ELIZABETH COGGSWELL SHEPLEY. 


Miss E. C, Sheeler died in Providence, R.I., Dee. 31, 
1893. She was the eldest daughter of Rev. David Shep- 
ley, D. D., for many years pastor of the Congregational 
church in Yarmouth, Me. 

Now that Miss Shepley has gone from among us we 
begin to see how much our lives have received from 
hers, not as the result of a deliberate effort to do us 

ood, but as the natural effect of her prestace with us. 

er pupils in the high school in Brooklyn, N. Y., as well 
as in Providence, could tell of her value as an instructor, 
and it was no slight testimony to the estimation in 
which she was held that her place in the first-named 
institution was kept open to her for years in order that, 
at any time she might resume her work there. The 
members of her ot school classes and the young la- 
dies of the Y. W. E. C. A. bear witness to her power asa 
religious teacher, also to the iuspiration they have re- 
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think of her asa ving exposition of those words of the 
apostle, ** For me to live is Christ.” A life like hers 
brings out the meaning of these words better than all 
the commentators, and the same is true of those words 
of the Master: “ Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” It was fitting that sueh a plant 
should grow up in the congenial air of a New England 
pastor's home, and the way in which that plant is now 
unfolding in the far more congenial atmosphere of what 
Christ calls “ My Father’s house ” we shall never know 
till we also shall enter there to go no more out forever. 
T. L. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ToURS.—The Passenger 
Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces a series of four personally conducted 
pleasure tours to Florida and a spring vacation tour 
to Washington, D.C. Two weeks in the land of flow- 
ers will be given on the first three tours, while 
tickets for the last tour will be good to return 
until May 31. Special train of Pullman sleeping 
and dining cars will be provided. The rate from 
New York has been fixed at $50, including Pullman 
berth and meals en route. The Washington tour 
will leave Boston, via Fall River Line, Monday, 
April 2, and return Saturday, April7. The rate for 
this tour bas been fixed at $25, which includes all 
necessary expenses and side trip to Mt. Vernon. A 
stop is made at Philadelphia on the going trip to give 
an opportunity to visit Independence Hall and other 
points of interest. A tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each party. For tickets, itineraries 
and full information apply to Tourist Agent Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


PoOND’s EXTRACT cures all inflammation and bleed- 
ing. Avoid dealers who offer base imitations. 


For Two Conditions 


Relating to the Grip 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a very valuable medi- 
cine. 


Ist, As a Preventive 


People in vigorous health are not so suscep- 
tible to the Grip as those who are weakened 
by previous disease, advancing years, or whose 
blood is thin and impure. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla so purifies the blood and builds up the 
strepgth that the system successfully resists 
the Grip. 


2d, After the Crip 


Convalescence from any form of the Grip is 
very slow, and to regain the desired strength 
a good tonic is absolutely necessary. Words 
are not strong enough to express our confi- 
dence in 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


as a tonic after attacks of the Grip, or after 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, pneu- 
monia or other prostrating diseases. Many 
testimonials from people who have taken it 
conclusively prove that it possesses just the 
building-up effect so much needed ; it vitalizes 
and enriches the thin and impoverished blood, 




















A 6 Days’ Chance. 


The advantages of brass bedsteads ate: 
light, because hollow; strong, because tubular 
and seamless; beautifulin the high polish it 
soon acquires, and as clean as wax, since there 
are no cracks and crevices for dust. Is it any 
wonder that the world dearly loves a bedstead 
of brass? 

We have a motive in mentioning Brass 
Beds today. Owing to the dull trade of last 
fall some manufacturers find themselves with 
many 1893 patterns still on their hands. We 
have, on behalf of our customers, taken ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, and fora few days 
we shall sell Brass Bedsteads at very low prices. 

These are 1893 styles, remember. But they are choicest goods. 


New General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. Sent to any address on receipt of fiv: 
2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET. | NEAR NORTHERN R. R 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The further declines in the price of wheat 
and silver, carrying the former to nearly the 
lowest recorded price and tbe latter lower 
than ever before known, have not failed to 
have their natural discouraging influence. 
These declines most directly and considerably 
affect the West and those industries and 
trades depending upon a Western demand. 
The farmer has, fortunately, sold the bulk of 
his wheat and to that extent can view the 
decline with less immediate concern and with 
hope for a recovery before another crop is 
made. But the large shrinkage in the pur- 
chasing power of the whole West indicated in 
this decline in wheat, looked at in a broad 
way, is likely to be for a long time a very 
disturbing element in many lines of trade. 

The demoralized market for silver is seri- 
ously affecting the international trade of all 
the large nations. It is believed to be a ma- 
terial factor in forcing the wheat market 
down, and thereby reducing the value of one 
of our chief articles of export. It demoralizes 
the exchange market in Mexico, South Amer- 
ica and India, and correspondingly destroys 
the export trade of those countries which 
have been accustomed to supply commodities 
to the great silver using nations. It disturbs 
prices everywhere, both of commodities and 
securities. 

A better tone continues to be reported in 
many branches of our home trade. That is 
true of the iron and steel business, which has 
been very flat now fora lung time. Nochange 
in prices of any consequence is noted, and, in- 
deed, the low prices at which Southern pig 
iron bas recently been sold are simply start- 
ling. But more business is being done. Two 
years ago, or on Feb. 1, 1892, there were 308 
pig iron furnaces in blast, with a weekly ca- 
pacity of 187,383 tons. By Feb. 1, 1893, the 
number of furnaces in blast was 251, witha 
capacity of 171,201 tons. From that time to 
the fall the production declined rapidly, until 
on Oct. 1, 1893, there were only 114 furnaces 
in operation, producing 73,895 tons. That was 
low watermark. By Dec. 1 the business had 
increased to 130 furnaces with 99,379 tons, and 
this improvement has been held, as on Feb. 1 
this year there were 125 furnaces in blast pro- 
ducing 99,242 tons. Itis gratifying that, ata 
time of year like the present, when the vol- 
ume of trade is at its worst, the iron business 
is so much better than last October and that 
what improvement has been made is steadily 
held. 


WHAT MEN SAY. 


—— It is painful to withstand a brother, but 
if it has to be dune do it face to face.—Rev. Dr. 
Fairbairn. 

—— The philanthropy which is content to 
relieve the sufferer from wrong social condi- 
tions postpones the philanthropy which is 
determined, at any cost, to right these condi- 
tions.—President Tucker of Dartmouth. 


—— Have you ever thought of the three men 
in the world who most must move the hearts 
of their fellowmen—the preacher, the poet 
and the soldier? To the preacher and the 
poet are given all the wealth and power of 
language; but the soldier, he who must move 
men to the death before them, bas naught but 
the words of command.—Chancellor Caprivi. 





The income tax is a tax involving such 
inquisitorial features as a condition of efti- 
ciency that it should never be thought of un- 
der a free government except under the exi- 
gencies of war, and can never be equitably 
enforced in the United States except by arbi- 
trary and despotic methods, which its people, 
if they are to continue free, will never toler- 
ate.—David A. Wells, LL.D. 


OO 


No man ever reaches the climax of greatness 
until he becomes acquainted with himself, 
talks and counsels with himself, respects him- 
self, plans for himself, thinks for himself, acts 
for himself, goes to school to himself, sacrifices 
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for himself and crowns himself. He must be 
alone and often alone. He must in the midst 
of the silence and solemnity of solitude fre- 
quently commune with his own heart.—David 


Gregg. 





COFFEE is rendered more wholesome and palata- 
ble if instead of using milk or cream you use the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, or, if you 
prefer it unsweetened, then Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream. 








Financial. 
Forty-Third Annual Statement 


PHCENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


JANUARY 1, 1894. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages cf Real Estate.... $5,497,146.83 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 
BO csccsctaesdens oeens ‘ 726,798.08 








Loans on Collateral ... 7,500.25 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 
OOMPRAT occ ccsccesdscccccvcccscoccbesessecoss 989,853.49 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds and 
ES cues ensaseeie® -. 2,089,090.49 
Bank Stocks..... ° 164,543.00 
Cash in Office 307.70 
Cash Deposited in Banks 306,329.46 
ADD: #9,781,569.30 
Market Value of Stocks and Bonds 
Pn oc. sc ndecascuisied paesebhe $42,888.51 
Interest accrued and due ........... 137,067.64 
Premiums in course of coliection.. 123,220.71 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quar- 
terly Preniums......cpeccececceee 79,110 30 = 382,287.16 
Gross ASSETS, JANUARY I, 18%......... $10,163,856.46 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force at 4 
per cent. interest (Conn. and 
a rr e Peer #9,011,846.00 
Claims by death outstanding...... 98,958.00 
Premiums paid in advance........ 10,077.00 
Loading on outstanding and de- 
ferred Premium3................- 40,466.20 
Special Policy and Investment 
ROSOTVOS. cc cvcscccvvccccdccesoccese 446,241.45 9,607,588.65 


BSURPLUG AT 4 PER OBST occcccccccccccccces $556,267.81 


1891. 1892. 1893. 


Policies issued............. 2,886 3,856 4,769 
Insurance written ........ $5,288,167 87,909,116 $8,835,062 
New Premiums received. 131,639 219,987 225,960 
Total Premiums received 763,080 925,745 1,027,092 
Paid policy-holders ....... 966,213 1,079,587 1,093,421 
Policies in force....... uh 18,369 19,788 21,420 
{nsurance in force.... ... 27,102,425 30,549,306 33,681,523 





This Company has paid since organization 
for Death Losses, Matured Endowments, Div- 
idends to Policy-Holders and Surrendered 
Policies, more than $34,000,000. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President, 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
A. W. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE 8. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 





Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
zt never stops. It’s im- 
portant whether you get 
3% or 6%. We send 


our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘neccs, ase 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 
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Financial. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 

















CABH CAPITAL... .cccccccccccccccccveccesccece ae 
Reserve Premium Fund .......-...s++esssseeees 25,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes “0 941. 78 
NOt BUFMIUS...cccccccccccccsvcccvcscecesscccocces F. 33 
CASH ASSETS........... ° #9,116,182.11 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks... .cccccccccccccccccccscccsesesce 193,631.78 
BOR) MBG icine hsvkdsGibace shank cauvensonnens ,563,781,37 
Bonds and “Mdscteages, being first lien on Real 
Batate.oocccccccrcccoccvcecssecseoscccsscesesecs 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and am ad Stocks and Bonds 
(MMASKOE VAING)..cccccccescscccvesccvecccccccce 3,573,455. 00 
State and City Nonds (market value)......... 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 121) Y 
Poommame uncollected and in hands of 
BAUD cs crcecscaccascenbasencesutanses cosenass ae 
Interest. due and accrued oh Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 
eg yt ee #%9,116,182.11 


D. A. HEALD, President. 
4 x WASHBURN, } Vice- Presidents. 


B NGELOW, Secretaries. 


y GREE 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. NF URTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, July ll, 1893, 











Now is the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
OUR 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans 


BEARING 


6% and 7 * INTEREST, 
are recommended for safety and prompt- 
ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. $ 










THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. 





lowa Loan & Trust (o., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 

INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of #200, $300, $500 and 
$1,000 each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 


#105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of #100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful in 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western [lortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 

companies are finding 
The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas, 

the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest ana 
principal, foreclosing defaulted mortgages, looking up bac« 
taxes, renting and selling land. ‘The Atlas Co. hasre. 
dered saluabe service to many Pai ‘dinvestors at a 
minimum expense. We havea few choice, safe loans wh: re 
we personally know both security and borrowers. ( orres- 
pondence solicited. L. H. PERKINS, Presiden’ 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 


J B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
{ 07 anaes & erp pam no speculative fea- 











tures. ii ond fare Sepeette received. 


O >RovIDENT Saving iss'%, Indianapolis. Ind 


FANTED 2 %er2" to know they can borrow 
from $10 to $5,000 at 6 per cent. interest. 
smail monthly payment Send stamp for partic- 
ulars or call on E. MITCHELL, Axent. Hane- 
winckel Bldg., Richmond, he Reliable agents wanted. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONG REGATIONALIST. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 

Park Street Church again overflowed with a 
large audience last Monday, when the fiend- 
ishness of caste formed the topic of Mr. Cook’s 
prelude. He alluded eloquently to the fact of 
its being the anniversary of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s birth, and then spoke at length of our 
relations tothe tropics. The next great drama 
in our national history, he maintains, will be 
the commercial utilization of land in the tor- 
rid zone. Our great industrial future lies in 
the permanently hot climates. Black labor 
must of necessity develop this land, but it will 
be officered by white men from the temperate 
zone, and thereby create a caste of ruling 
wealth. This is contrary to Christian princi- 
ple and to the best political economy. But 
let the blacks first attain to education and 
leaders will be found among them. Hence 
the star of hope in the tropics hangs not over 
the Congo, the Zambesi or the Nile, but over 
the United States. Mr. Cook gave as his rea- 
sons for discussing this problem the alarming 
increase of lynching at the South and the late 
repeal by Congress of the federal election 
law. Incidentally he characterized Tam- 
many rule as “one of the nethermost levels of 
political perdition.” He also quoted from a 
symposium published in the Zndependent, Jan. 
1, to show how extensively this fiendishness 
of caste manifests itself and stated that it will 
be impossible for the two races at the South 
to live together in harmony if one remains 
ignorant and barbaric. Both must become 
Christian and intélligent to insure peace. 
The lecturer controverted Bishop Potter’s 
views on African colonization, presented the 
previous Saturday at the Old South Church, 
by saying that such a plan would be as inef- 
fectual as the scheme of Charles Darwin’s 
father, who proposed to cool the tropics by 
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fastening sails to icebergs and floating them 
toward the equator. 

In the lecture proper, on the Peerlessness of 
Christian Family Life, several reasons were 
adduced for the superiority of Christianity 
over all other religions. It upholds monog. 
amy, puts no premium upon celibacy, but 
makes marriage honorable for all, believes in 
personal purity, ‘‘a white life for two,” edu- 
cates the children of both sexes, makes di- 
vorce difficult and inculcates faith in the im- 
mortality of every human soul. 








AN OPPORTUNITY IN BRASS.—Every one who ever 
goes to bed will be interested in the six days’ 
chance to secure a brass bedstead at much below 
its real value at the warerooms of Paine’s Furniture 
Company, 48 Canal Street. This sale is the result 
of the business depression of last fall, and it offers 
great opportunities to the intending purchaser. 


PECULIAR TO ITSELF.—So eminently successful has 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla been that many leading citizens 
from all over the United States furnish testimonials of 
cures which seem almost miraculous. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is not an acciaent, but the ripe fruit of industry 
and study. It possesses merit “ peculiar to itself.” 


Hoop’s PILLS cure Nausea, Sick peendind! he, Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness. Sold by all druggists. 


If 
You 
Must 


take Cod Liver Oi] this season, insist 
upon the original and best make—that 
is, Caswell, Massey & Co.’s Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and Quinine. 








If your druggist doesn’t keep it, send to us. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R. I. 


















FORA: 


Variable | from Chicago. All 
Route — 
Tourist Tickets at 


Greatly Reduced Rates. 





meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 

















Quickest Route to the 


MIDWINTER FAIR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 
Detailed infor- 
mation and pamphlets descriptive of the 4. y 
Fair will be mailed free on application to W. 

THRALL, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, if you mention this 
publication. Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


leave Chicago every Thursday. 


Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 























THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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Different from Others, 


It Ag intended to aid the planter in selecting the Seeds 


adapted for his needs and conditions and in getting 


from A ..} the best possible results, It is not, therefore, highly 
colored in either sense; and we have taken great care that 
nothing worthless be put in, or nothing worthy be left out. We 
invitea trial ofour Seeds. We know them 
Every planter of Vegetables or Flowers ought to know about our 
three warrants; our cash discounts; and our gift of agricultural 

papers to purchasers of our Seeds. 
the Catalogue, a copy of which can be yours for the asking. 


J. J. H. CRECORY & SON, 


use we grow them. 


Allof these are explained in 


Marblehead, Mass. 











Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electrie Light, Views of World’s Fair, 
Scripture, ‘emperance and other subjects for protitable public lectures 
or private talks. 


16 Beek St., New York. 
= J. B. COLT & 60. eekman ew Yor 


189 La Salle Bas" Chicago. Ill. 


QUALITY, 

WORKMANSHIP, 
And SHAPES 

UNEQUALED. 







Sense 
Corset Waist. 


MODERN Ideas of Ss 
HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this Waist. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won’'t pull 
off. Cord edge button holes—won't wear out. All sizes; 
all shapes. Pall or slim bust; long or short waist, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
Send for illustrated circular to 2 
RIS BROS. Manufacturers and Patentees, 
Pana Ofice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office—837 Market St., San Francisco. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 
$6.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one 
double berth to Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco on the ‘‘Phillips-Rock Island” Car 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washing- 
ton. Route is over the B. & O. to Chicago, 
then via the GREAT Rock ISLAND ROUTE to 
Denver and the Scenic and Southern Pacific 
Routes to destination. 

This Car leaves 
Wednesday. 

Having been in the tourist business suc- 
cessfully for fourteen years we can guarantee 
the very best service at the lowest possible 
rate, and one of our well-informed and atten- 
tive excursion managers accompanies the car 
and looks after the comfort of passengers, 
The Car is Pullman-built and equipped, and, 
besides the excursion manager, has a porter, 
and Pullman conductor in charge. 

For that California trip you contemplate 
you should use this service; therefore ad- 
dress for reservation in the Car, 

A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
ttt So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Send for itinerary and list of references to J. G. 
LANZ, 908 Greene Ave., brooklyn, N. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 


Organized 1882, Elegantly illustrated “ Dinerary.”” 


HOWARD S&S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany,N.Y. 


™ CALIFORNIA a 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS 


Write for Varticulars. 


JUDSON &C 0., 227 W ashington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 

A pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of rooms with oaths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, "iectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New YSurkish ond Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated cirewiar 


MAGI Lanterns and Views 


For Public Wectures, School, Church 
interesting, subjects. 


or seane. World’s Fair and other 
en 
SC OPTICON VO., 1008 Walnut St., Phila- 


Either 
Clasps 
or Buttons 





Philadelphia every 








1d de. stamp for Catalogue. 





delphia, Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Speciale tae Pp heer ese cat. free. 

PEW aI 5 Liberty St., New York. 
BEADAUABTERG, f 186 Monroe 8t., Chicago. 





A HICKENS BY STEAM 
fAATe Ay " Sel rests Incubator, 


pimple, Perfect, Self-R 


ae Improved 


lating. Thousands in one 


f teed to hatch a larger per- 
fa centage of fertile eggs at) 
—f W& jess cost than any other 
Circulars free, Is ne Lowest priced 
Send Ge. for firs 8 Hatcher made. 
Illus. Catalocune 4 GEO. Fi. SOL erAIIS 
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Just a little 





in the matter of washing, will 
lead you to use Pearline. 
Look about you, and see the 
work of your friends who use 
it. Isn’t the work easier? Isn't 
it better done? Can’t you see 
that it must be easier and bet- 
ter without all that rubbing 
that tires out women and wears 
out clothes? Gumption is the 
seeing why and the knowing 
how. You can’t know how to 
wash with the least work and 
the most saving, unless you 


use Pearline. 
Bewure of imitations. 370 JAMES PYLE, N. Y 








Look Carefully  § 


when buying silver polish either at 
the store or your Own door, see reese. 
that the full name 


is on the box and also the figure of 

& woman cleaning silver printed 

IN RED. None other is genuine. 
Trial quantity free, box post- 
paid, 15 cts. Sold everywhere. 


ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York. 























ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


It is wonderful how 
yuickly Ely’s Cream 
Balm has helped and 
For a week 


+ 


cured me. 
ata time I could not 
see. I suffered from 
acute inflammation in 
my nose and head.— 
Mrs. Georgie S. Jud- © 


son, Hartford, Conn. HAY-FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril und is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Drnuggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


The Par Excellence of 
LUNG GYMNASTICS 


Is foundin the use of our 


IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 





Unequalled for developing Throat and T.nngs. thus 
preventing and Caring Consumption, Asth- 
ma and Throat Diseases, A!<0 invaluable for 
Preventing Colds. Send for Circularsto 

Hyarenic Suppty Co., P. O, Box, 1951, G@ Boston 


? Why + 
Look Like This 


Dent's TOOTHACHE Cum 


Stops TooTHAcne INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED) 

Dow’r Taxe Imrrations. All dealers, 
or send 15c to 

Cc. 8. DENT 4& CO, DETROIT, m 











A SWELL AFFAIR, 
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DOWN WITH THE LOTTERY. 


The anti-lottery movement referred to on our 
editorial page has taken concrete form in a me- 
morial to the President, Secretary of State and to 
Congress. A bill for the suppression of the lottery 
traffic has been drafted, to be accompanied by the 
following petition, which all persons interested are 
requested to sign and forward to their representa- 
tive in Congress. It is already signed by as choice 
an array of notable namesas has ever been appended 
to a petition to Congress. 


Vo the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled : 
Whereas, the several States have, one after an 

other, prohibited the Jottery business within their 

borders until finally, through the patriotic action of 
the people of Louisiana, the lottery has been driven 
from the territory of the nation; and, 

Whereas, the national lottery, whose charter in 
Louisiana expired Dec. 31 last, advertises that it will 
continue without interruption, from the friendly 
territory of Honduras, its business of breaking the 
laws of our several commonwealths, and im} over- 
ishing and corrupting its victims in all parts of our 
nation, 

We, the undersigned, do therefore earnestly 
petition your honorable body to give efficiency to 
the moral legislation of the governments of all the 
States by the cee of the bill accompanying the 
memorial presented to your honorable body bearing 
date of Feb. 5,and signed by Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
President C. K. Adams, LL. D., George Alexander, 
D.D., and many others, or by such efficient legisla- 
tion as may secure its object. 

SS eee 


The reference in our Staff Correspondence in the 
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Easily Taken Up 


Cod Liver Oilas it 
appears in Scott’s 
Emulsion is easily 
taken up by the 
system. In no 
other form can so 
much fat-food be 
assimilated with- 
out injury to the J 
organs of digestion. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites has come to be an article 
of every-day use, a prompt and 
infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, 
Throat troubles, and a positive 
builder of flesh. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 








issue of Feb.1 to Mr. McCullach of M b ttsas 
the donor of the first $10,000 for the Dolores Mc- 
Cullach Hall is incorrect. [It should have been at- 
tributed to Mr. A. E. Goodnow of Worcester, Mass., 
the generous friend of so many institutions and 
causes. 





Just at this season of the year, with the approach 
of sprivg, we begin to think of the flowers and green 
fields, which make this season of the year so de- 
lightful. But before the flowers and vegetables 
comes the planting of the seed, and on the quality 
of the seed depends the success of the flower bed or 
garden. On the last page of this paper appears the 
description of one of the largest seed growers in 
the world and their announcements for the coming 
season. Any one interested in gardening or raising 
flowers will find something of interest 1n every line 
of this page. The firm of W. Atlee Burpee & Co. of 
Philadelphia, whose announcement this is, offer two 
collections of flower seeds and two of vegetables— 
all the choicest that can be found. Each one of 
these famous collections they give for twenty-five 
cents, but for $1 they will send all four collections 
and a valuable cook-book free. It would certainly 
pay every one to examine this announcement and 
send for their Farm Annual, which this firm have 
very kindly offered to send to any reader of the 
Congregationalist free if they will write for it, men- 
tioning this paper. This annual is one of the finest 
seed catalogues that have come to our notice this 
year. 


That— =, | 
Sneeze~ 


TO 
~~-~La Grippe, 
~~-Pneumonia, 
~~ Consumption. 


Thousands HAVE DIED from one of these, 
and it was once ‘only a cold” and they then 
tried too late to break it up. Don't run any 
risks either with the cold or with makeshift 
remedies. 


DR. HOOKER’S 
COUGH 4% CROUP SYRUP 


Has been used for 





FIFTY YEARS. 





Price 35 Cents. 








COUGHS, 


-COLDS,ASTHMA, 
HAY FEVER 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 
Regular Sizes35¢&75¢ 


More than twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for Conghs, 
Colds and Pulmonary complaints. Since its intro- 
duction it has constantly won its way into public 
favor, until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 

BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 
MADE ONLY BY 
F, W. KINSMAN & CO., New York, and Augusta, Me. 


For gale hy all the best druggists. Trial sizé, 10 cts. 
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POULTRY AND RABBIT NETTIN 


Railroad, Farm, Garden, Cemetery, Lawn 
Fencing. Prices down. preignt paid. Catal'g. free 
MeMulien Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 








General or local 
Ladies or gents. Agents. $75 
a week. Exclusive territory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer. Washes all the 
dishes for a family in one minute 
ash-s, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine docs 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes 
and cheerful wives. No scalded 
fiugers.nosoiledhanadsor clothing. 
, No broken dishes,no muss. Cheap, 
=" Gurable, warranted. Circulars free 
C@., Clerk No. 12, Columbua, 0. 





‘RAPID 
SISK WASHER 










(a is : 
W. P. HARRISON 











FIVE YEARS’ 


USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its Success is Unequalled. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


REV. Tee 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - ~ - 


A. BOSWORTH, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
eo 
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A GREAT SUFFERER 
—FROM— 


Liver Complaint 


Cured by the Use of 


AYER’s PILLS 


“For several 
years, I was a 
greatsuffererfrom 
liver complaint, 
which caused se- 
vere pains under 
the right side, 
from under the 
right shoulder- 
blade, sallowness 
» of the skin, low- 
spiritedness, and cramp in the stomach. 
Iam pleased to be able to state that I 
have been relieved of all these com- 
plaints by the use of Ayer’s Pills. 
find them, also, to be an elegant after-din- 
ner pill.”’”—Mrs, M. A. STEAD, Muncy, Pa. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
©0000000000000000000000 


000000000 
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Beauty a Purity 


Go hand in hand. 
They are the foundation 
of health and happi- 


ness ; 

Health, because of pure 
blood; 

Happiness, because of 
clear skin. 

Thousands of useful lives 
have been embittered 
by distressing humors. 

CUTICURA RESOLYENT | 

Is the greatest of skin purifiers 

As well as blood purifiers. — 

Because of its peculiar action on the pores 

It is successful in preventing 

And curing all forms of 

Skin, Scalp, and Blood humors, 

When the best physicians fail. 

Entirely vegetable, safe, and palatable, 

It especially appeals to mothers and children, 

Because it acts so gently yet effectively 

Upon the skin and blood, as well as the 

Liver, kidneys, and bowels. 

Its use during the winter and spring 

Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 

As well as sound bodily health. 

Sold everywhere. Price: RESOLVENT, $1; 
OmntTMENT, 50c.; Soap, 25c. Potter Drue 
AND CHEM. Corp, fole Props., Boston. 

“How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,”’ free. 

















A Clock out of 


order shows it on the 
face. When the hu- 
man machine goes 
wrong,the physiogno- 
my tellstales. If you 
do not look well, take 


Beecham’s 
(‘zt.) Pills 


B 
(Tasteless) 


25 cents a box 8 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This annoying disease,so prevalent in the United States, 
is speedily and permanently cured by the use of 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


Not a quack or cure-all remedy, but a positive cure for 
Dy«pepsia, Constipation, Indigestion and Sick 
Headache. Immediate relief after the immoderate use 








of Aleoholie Sti or Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you, or send one dollar to 
the sole manufacturers. ake no other. Get the 


genuine. Cure guaranteed, Address 
PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
IT WILL SERVE THE 


INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in corréspond ggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congreyutionalist. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 9. 


Mrs. H. M. Wyatt presided and the topic 
was The Privilege of Christian Service. Mrs. 
Cook spoke of the value of missionary litera- 
ture, and recommended Dr. James S. Dennis’s 
Foreign Missions After a Century, Mr. Na- 
ruse’s A Modern Paul in Japan, Rev. J. L. 
Atkinson’s Prince Siddartha and The Bishop’s 
Conversion with an introduction by Bishop 
Thoburn, with her ever ready word for the “ in- 
dispensable Life and Light.”’ 

Mrs. Allen illustrated the power of easy, 
everyday personal effort by the large number 
of new members recently added to the Young 
Ladies’ Missionary Society of the Second 
Church, Dorchester, showing that there is 
much soil ready to be cultivated. Muss Child 
introduced Miss Hodgkins, editor of Heathen 
Woman’s Friend, who gave an interesting bit 
of her ‘‘ Methodist experieuce”’ to prove that 
too much is often taken for granted in think- 
ing young people are not interested. She had 
just gained three young women by enlisting 
one as a private secretary, anuther as a gath- 
erer of missionary news and the third as a 
collector, and believes that a girl needs not so 
much to be filled with truth as inspired with 
life. 

Mrs. Calkins spoke of the training given to 
the little girls and boys in Eliot Church, New- 
ton, also of the power of the Friday meeting. 
Miss Lamson, secretary of young people’s 
work, spoke of the “ cradle roll,” with its list 
of baby members and the card with the shape 
of the little hand traced upon the back by the 
mother, also of the success of the ‘‘ covenant 
eard,’’ with its hundreds of signers. Miss 
Elizabeth Gordon, who has just returned from 
a visit to her sister, Mrs. Gulick, in Spain, by 
her graphic description took the whole com- 
pany to San Sebastian, where they saw Mrs. 
Gulick with her efficient aids, Miss Barbour, 
Miss Webb, Miss Page and Miss Bushee, with 
their interesting group of Spanish girls, pur- 
suing a thorough course of study, winning 
rank and honor in the “institute examina- 
tions,’ and, in the fave of inadequate accom- 
modations and various discouragements, fit- 
ting for the work which educated Christian 
women can du in a country where illiteracy 
and the degradation of women are appalling, 
and where it is evident that there is as reala 
need of missionary work as in many lands 
called heathen. 


ii 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 

The North End in its best days, its subse- 
quent deterioration and the efforts now being 
made to reclaim it, were vividly portrayed 
last Monday morning in a stereopticon lec- 
ture by Rev. C. L. D. Younkin, read by Mrs. 
Younkin. Many views and incidents of his- 
toric interest were given, some of them relat- 
ing to the Beecher family, Cotton Mather, 
Paul Revere and Father Taylor, which served 
to kindle patriotism and revive pride in our 
good old city. The effect was shown of the 
monthly influx of many foreigners, ninety per 
cent. of them steerage passengers, and a few 
representations of the work of the North End 
Mission, both in its building on North Street 
and the Children’s Home at Mt. Hope, gave 
promise of a brighter future. Few could wit- 
ness these views and listen to the earnest 
words of Mr. and Mrs. Younkiv without hav- 
ing their sympathies stirred and longing to 
help on this foreign missionary work at our 
doors. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
(See page 221.) 











Ti op PU ins jh pnndns polo cvce aves aves tevreuse $10.00 
Mrs. Louisa Howland, Leominster............. 2.00 | 
iy PE ads eric c'ncce cc bsdorc000s0es 2.00 | 
Mrs. M. F. Chapman, Peabody . 2.06 
Philena Stevens, Middleton 2.00 | 
Rev. W. T. Reynolds, North Haven, Ct......... 3.00 
Mrs. T. W. Carter, Chicopee Falls.............. 2.00 | 
Mrs. Byron Weston, Dalton................-+6+ 2.00 | 
Opportunity Circle, Kings’ Daughters, Woon- 
DS tis os cans cpea cash beceseseosae 2.00 | 
H. P. Bliss, Providence, R. I 2.00 | 
Joel Spalding, Augusta, Me --- 2.00 
Di Lac hiceneweAnveces Ppseswadrecpivenee 2.00 
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WHY CAN'T | WORK? 


Why Do I Get Weak and 
Tired so Easily? 


Questions That Are Constantly 
Asked by Thousands. 


A Prominent Business Man Gives Advice 
Needed by Everybody. 








The world is filled with weak, suffering 
men and women. Oh! if they could only be 
made well and strong how different their lives 
would be! And they can be so just as well 
as not. Read the following letter from Mr. 
Joseph A. Slayton, one of the most prominent 
men of Calais, Vt. : 

“Two years ago I was taken with the 
grippe. I had to take to my bed and was very 
sick. I came very near death. I was confined 
to my bed six weeks. When I got up I was 
very weak and could but just get around. I 
employed physicians who did me very little 
good. 

*‘T had serious trouble with my heart, so 
bad that I fell and received serious injury. I 
was completely run down and could not do 
any work on account of nervous prostration. 
I was thoroughly discouraged. A friend ad- 
vised me to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. 

“‘T had to have something to help me im- 
mediately or I could not live long. 





x <—- ———- 
JOSEPH A. 

‘* Other medicine which I had tried did me 
no good. I took one bottle of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy and it set 
me right on my feet. 

“T could not help having faith in this 
wonderful medicine even if I wanted to. It 
cured me completely. Before I took it I was 
so dizzy I did not dare go away to work alone, 
I would fall down and hurt me badly. Since 
taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, my health is good and my nerves are 
steady. I know it is the best medicine and 
advise all to use it.” 

If you are weak, sickly, nervous, run down, 
or have any nervous or chronic disease, take 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
It will surely cure you. The spring is the 
best time to take it. You can always be cured 
quickest at this season. Everybody needs a 
spring medicine, and there is none which will 
do as much for you as Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. It is a positive 
cure. Tryit. Itis purely vegetable and harm- 
less and is the discovery of Dr. Greene, of 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the most 
successful specialist in curing nervous and 
chronic diseases. He can be consulted per- 
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| sonally or by letter, free of charge. 





Busses on 30 DaysTrial 
Easy, durable and 
ep. radical 


cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicaga 





A GREAT SEED HOUSE. 


An Interesting Day Spent at W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co.’s Fifth Street Stores. 


AN ESTABLISHMENT KNOWN TO SEED 
BUYERS THE WORLD OVER. 


Sorting and Opening of the Largest Mail Re- 
ceived by Any Business Firm in the United 
States—How Seeds are Packed and Sent to 
All Parts ofthe Globe—A Wonderful Example 
of Perfect Systemization and Careful Busi- 
ness Methods. 


EEDS have come to play a very important 

part in the business interests of Philadelphia, 

Ask a farmer in nearly any portion of the 

United States what is the chief seed dis- 
tributing centre of the country, and in nine cases 
out of ten he will unhesitatingly reply, ‘ Phila- 
delphia.’ ‘The fame of this city’s seed ware- 
houses has penetrated everywhere. 

There is one firm in particular, the name of 
which is not only known more or less in every 
rural household in this country, but whose trans- 
actions extend into every quarter of the globe where 
civilized methods of agriculture are practiced. 

This is the firm of W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 
whose magnificent seed farm “ Fordhook,” near 
Doylestown, among the Bucks County hills, was 
made familiar to INQUIRER readers through an 
illustrated descriptive article which appeared in 
these columns on October 8, 1892.* ‘The firm’s 
main city warehouse is at 475 and 477 North Fifth 
Street, and 476 and 478 York Avenue. The 
firm’s motto is, ‘, Burpee’s Seeds Grow,” and the 
preservation and fulfillment of this unique motto 
is the animating principle in every process of the 
business, not only at Fordhook Farm, but in the 
big Fifth Street warehouse as well. 

The business of furnishing pure and vital seeds 
is such a vast and intricate one that no outsider can 
possibly grasp it at a glance, 

The Biggest Mail in Philadelphia, 

Through the all-prevailing mails the firm is 
kept in touch with every State in the Union, and 
every country onthe globe. The first letter picked 
up may be from Salem, N, J., the next one to it 
from Yokohama, Japan, and the next from Texas 
or Dakota. It is almost inconceivable to the 
average understanding the amount of mail matter 
that pours into the Burpee establishment in one 
day, Last Monday the morning delivery alone 
contained 4870 letters and 572 postal cards, a total 
of 5442 pieces, The afternoon deliveries added 
greatly to this figure, and the record for the day 
was 6011 letters and 702 postal cards, an enor- 
mous grand total of 6713 pieces of mail matter 
coming into one establishment inside of ten hours. 
To show that the great bulk of this mail is bona- 
fide business correspondence, it may be stated that 
of the Gor! letters of that day, 5272 of them con- 
tained orders for seeds or other stock, and besides 
the vast amount of cash and checks inclosed 
there were 1814 money orders and _ postal notes. 

An Astonishing Thing. 

It is one of the astonishing things about the 
firm of W. Atlee Burpee & Co, that it has built up 
in seeds one of the largest mail, express and 
freight businesses of any kind in the United States. 
During the months of February, March and April 
its mail is the heaviest of any firm in the country, 
and its order-books show that it keeps in touch 
with more sections of this and other countries than 
any other firm known, It took years of the hard- 
est kind of work and personal energy to bring 
about this state, but popular prejudice against the 
use of the mails for purchasing was finally over- 
come, and this, combined with the gradually ac- 
quired certainty in the public mind that seeds 
bought from Burpee would be seeds that would 
grow, sufficed to make the firm what it is to-day— 
the unique house of its kind in the world.—Con- 
densed from a long article in THE PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER, Afarch 18th, 1893, which with illustra- 
tices from flash-light photographs, ts reprinted 
more fully in BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1894. 

*Together with other interesting articles on Seed 
Growing at Fordhook Farm, this article is now given 
complete, with illustrations, in the new ok, “SELEC- 
TION IN SEED GrowIne.” This is a useful book of 112 
pages, the main mission of which is to preserve, in per- 
manent form, the valuable essays read at The World’s 
Horticultural Congress, Chicago. Price 10 cents, or free 
with a dollar order. W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co, 
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To show that this is true, and to prove to planters everywhere that BURPEE’S are the 
BEST SEEDS that grow, we have prepared FOUR FORDHOOK FAVOR- 
ITE COLLECTIONS for 1894, giving unequaled value as advertised below. 
We KNOW the quality of our Seeds—a trial order means a permanent customer. 





Two Collections of 
Fordhook Fashion Collection. 


Comprises S1x Nove tts in three of the most fashionable 
flowers of the day, together with a bright booklet, entitled 
“Pansies, Poppies, AND Sweet Pras.’’ It contains: — 
NEW SWEET PEA,—AMERICAN BELLE. 
Tue Firorar Nove ty For 1894. Extremely early, won- 
derfully free-flowering; bright rose with wings of crystal- 
white, vividly spotted rich purplish-carmine. See Colored 
Plate in Catalogue. . . 
ECKFORD’S GILT EDGE, or SURPASSING 
SWEET PEAS. A grand strain in unequaled mixture. 
BURPEE’S DEFIANCE PANSIES, FINEST 
MIXED. Magnificent new giant-flowered Pansies, 
Superb New IMPERIAL GERMAN PANSIES. 
All known colors, including the brightest fancy varieties. 
NEW CARDINAL POPPY. Glowing cardinal-scar- 
let flowers of enormous size and perfectly double. 
GOLDEN GATE POPPIES. A superb strain. The 
beautiful flowers are a constant source of delight ,—all colors, 
4a The Complete Collection—one packet each of the 
above Six Varieties—mailed for 25 CENTS. With each 
collection we include free a copy ot the bright new booklet, 
‘“ PANSIES, POPPIES AND SWEET PEAS,” 
which is beautifully printed and charmingly illustrated, 
specially written for us by three well-known authors. We 
have thus an unique combination of the best literature on 
the subject, together with the choicest seeds. 





Beautiful Flowers. 
Fordhook Fancy Collection. 


This collection embraces seeds of ten easy-growing an- 
nuals of real beauty that should be in every garden,—it 
contains one full-sized packet each of the following: — 
NEW YELLOW DOLICHOS. Quite unique in 
color and no vine is more quick-growing. 
ASTERS, CHOICE MIXED. Everycolor in Asters, 
BALSAM, BURPEE’S SUPERB CAMELLIA. 
FLOWERED, Magnificent double flowers ; all colors. 
MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. Perfect double 
carnations in full beauty, all colors, in four months. 
CALLIOPSIS CORONATA. Brightest yellow flowers 
DIANTHUS, MIXED. All colors and forms of both 
double and single Chinese and Japanese Pinks. 
NEW ERFURT MIGNONETTE. Flowers of large 
size, great substance and delicious fragrance. 
FORDHOOK STRAIN OF PHLOX DRUM.- 
MONDII GRANDIFLORA. Remarkable not only in 
brilliancy of colors, but also in extra large size of flowers. 
SALVIA SPLENDENS. Gorgeous crimson. 
VERBENA HYBRID4, MIXED. All colors. 
8a The entire collection, one packet each of the above 
Ten Varieties, mailed to any address for 26 CENTS, 
which ts less than one-third the regular retail price, i} 
purchased separately, Five Collections for $1.00. 


We have a beautiful colored plate, painted from nature, of the distinct new PANSIES, POPPIES, and 
SWEET PEAS, which we will mail enclosed flat with our FARM ANNUAL for 1894. 





Two Collections of Choicest Vegetables. 


Fordhook Famous Collection. 


This collection is also appropriately named, as it em- 
braces five of the most famous vegetables introduced 
Jrom Forpuook Farm. One full-size packet each of : — 

BURPEE’S BUSH LIMA. The only bush form of 
the true large Lima Bean, aud universally pronounced 
the most remarkable of new vegetables. 

BURPEE’S SUREHEAD CABBAGE. See page 52 
of the Farm Annuat for the record of seventeen years’ 
trials of this world-famous Cabbage. 

NEW ICEBERG LETTUCE. On our colored plate 
we show a head painted from nature, and truly tell the de- 
cided merits of this rare novelty. 

BURPEE’S MELROSE MELON. No other melon 
is so handsome and none can equal this in ne 
The flesh is quite unique in color, being of a beautifnl light 
green, shading to rich salmon. 

WHITE VICTORIA ONION. Famous for the large 
size it attains, particularly under the new onion culture. 

8ay~ One packet each of the above Five FAMOUS 
FORDHOOK Vegetables would cost 60 cents, if selected 
at retail, but we include the five packets in our FORD- 
HOOK FAMOUS COLLECTION for 25 CENTS, 
postpaid. On each packet is printed an illustration, our 
registered trade-mark and directions for culture. 








For $1.00 


Fordhook First Collection. 


Most appropriately named, as this collection comprises the 
five earliest vegetables, those first to mature, and all of 
which are of ForpHook introduction. Everyone, in the 
spring, is especially desirous of getting the first fresh veg- 
etables. One full-size packet each of :— 

EARLY BLACK LIMA BEAN. Bears great ropes of 
pods in profusion, two weeks earlier than any other Lima. 

NEW TOMATO,— FORDHOOK FIRST. Ex- 
veuey early; the only first early tomato that is a/ways 
smooth and perfect. 

BURPEE’S ALL HEAD EARLY CABBAGE. 
Thousands of gardeners testify that this is the most thor- 
oughbred and best Early Cabbage. 

COLUMBIA BEET. This distinct new Beet is the 
earliest of all; of surpassingly fine flavor. 

BURPEE’S EARLIEST RADISH. Ready to pull 
in only twenty days from the time of sowing the seed. 

Bay One full-size packet of each of the above Five 
FORDHOOK FIRST VEGETABLES mailed for 
25 CENTS. Each packet bears an illustration of the 
variety, our registered trade-mark, and directions for cul- 
ture, Purchased separately, the five packets would cost 
60 cénts, but together as a collection they can be had for 
25 cents,—less than wholesale price, 





We will send All FOUR FAVORITE FORDHOOK COLLEC- 
TIONS as advertised above, neatly boxed, by: mail postpaid, together 


with a copy of Mrs. Rorer’s New Book, “HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES.” 








Every housewife wants Mrs, Rorer’s new book, ‘‘How to Cook 
Vegetables,’’ and many have written to inquire its price. Although 
the copyright is owned by us, we are under contract not to sell a 
single copy, otherwise we could have sold thousands of this book at 
$1.00 each. 
which you do not need, why not purchase a complete set for $1.00, 
and thus get this valuable book Freg as a premium? Surely you can 
give the extra seeds to some friend. 
so unfortunate as to have no garden of your own, what more accept- 
able present could you send to a friend in the country than these four 
Collections of ForpHook SEeEps, at the same time instructing us to 
mail the book separately to your own address? 

495° Purchased separately at retail, the 26 packets of seed enumer- 
ated above would cost $2.90, while the cook book of 182 pages is fullv 
worth so cents—making in all an actual value of $3.40 for $1.00. 

TO TELL YOU MORE ofthe great DOLLAR OFFER we 
must remind you that our new book, “* Selection in Seed Grow- 
ing,”’ can be had free with any dollar order, so you are, of course, 
entitled to this unique book ot 112 pages i/you ask for it when cer4- 
ing us $1.00 for this offer. Please mention The Congregutiona’ist. 


ORDER TO-DAY and ask for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 


So suppose there ave some seeds in the four Collections 


If you live in the city and are 


For 1894, 


The LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOGUE. 
A handsome book of 172 pages. 


It tells all about 


Read the above offer. Selected Seeds ($2.90) and Mrs. Rorer’s 


‘* How to Cook Vegetables ”’ (50 cts.), for $1.00. 





Mention, in ordering, 
The Congregationalist 





